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New Successful (6/-) Novels 


‘*BEARING THE BRAND 


HUTCHINSON” 


Panch says :-— 
““My Baronite rarely resists the temptation to take up a novel bearing the brand 
HUTCHINSON. ‘They must have a taster of uncommonly quick, true instinct.” 


‘Cc ' 
INITIATION 3 #2242¢e zorTI0n R. H. BENSON come Rope!* (th Edition) 
** A very fine novel.” —Daily Chronicle. 
‘*¢ Initiation’ is the most powerful and most carefully balanced novel Monsignor Benson has yet given us, and it 
adds considerably to our respect for its author’s talents.” — Standard. 
‘We cannot well believe that it will make a wide appeal...... The novel attains even for its author an unusually 
high level. The fiancée seems to us especially a triumph of characterization. The interest of the story never flags.” 





Atheneum. 
—~ “a 
PANTOMIME gra xprrion G. B. STERN A Rew Hous tgs 
‘* Nan is a real and charming person portrayed with a sure and skilful hand. ‘ Pantomime’ is a work of ability 
and interest.” — Bookman. **Tt deserves the success it will achieve.” — World. 


‘* Altogether a delightful book with plenty of laughter, and here and there a suspicion of a tear.”—Dazly Express. 


LONDON 1913 2x2 zprTI0Nn Mrs. H. de VERE STACPOOLE 


‘* Mrs. de Vere Stacpoole has a happy touch. She can write an exciting story which is not melodramatic. It is 
a clever piece of work.” — World 


The CUSTODY of the CHILD 22 zn7710n PHILIP GIBBS 


‘* A novel of decided excellence, and the best work that Mr. Gibbs has yet done.” —7zmes. 


The GARDEN of DREAMS 2 <o:7T10n H. GRAHAME RICHARDS 


‘*The story, steeped in a well-described Eastern atmosphere, will certainly grip the reader.”--77mes. 
“It is the old story of the English lover and the Eastern pearl, with the Eastern rival intervening. It is here 


finely treated.” — Westminster Gazette. 
FINE CLAY 2. zo77T10n ISABEL C. CLARKE 


‘*Tt is an interesting book with an interesting problem in it and much loving character-study.”— Observer. 


WITHIN the GATES (73K ’scen° G. B. BURGIN 


**It is an entrancing romance.” — Daly Graphic. 
** The heroine is very charming. Sufficiently sensational to hold the reader enthralled.” — Wordd. 


The EIGHT of DIAMONDS HORACE G. HUTCHINSON 


‘* A moving story of considerable dramatic possibilities. The ideal book for a journey or a wet afternoon.” 
Westminster Gazette. 
‘*It is an extremely ingenious, thoughtful, and entertaining story.”—Pa// Mall Gazette. 


IT WILL BE ALL RIGHT TOM GALLON 


‘* Mr. Gallon has written a most interesting and clever story.”—Zvening Mai/. 


The MARRIAGE CONTRACT 20a zo:710n JOSEPH KEATING 


«It is the very marrow of romance. It is in its fascination that the strength of the book really lies.” 


Pall Mall Gazette. 
POMM’S DAUGHTER §zus7 our CLAIRE DE PRATZ 


** The heroine captures our interest.” —Dat/y News. ‘A really charming novel.” —Star, 


The ULSTERMAN vusr7 ovr F. FRANKFORT MOORE 
TANSY  susr ovr TICKNER EDWARDES 
JAMES WHITAKER’S DUKEDOM usr ovr EDGAR JEPSON 


READY MARCH _ 31. 


2 fine Novels for the Library List. 
BROKEN MUSIC PHYLLIS BOTTOME 


The MAKING of a SOUL KATHLYN RHODES 


LONDON: HUTCHINSON & CO. 
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Stanley Paul's 


NEW BOOKS 





MEN AND WOMEN OF THE 
ITALIAN REFORMATION. 


By CHRISTOPHER HARE. 7 Photo- 


gravure Plates. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


REMARKABLE WOMEN OF 
FRANCE, 1431 to 1749. 


By Lt.-Col. ANDREW C. P. HAGGARD, 


D.8.0. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 16s. net. 


A HISTORY OF PENAL 

METHODS: 

Criminals, Witches, Lunatics. 
By GEORGE IVES, M.A. 
10s. 6d. net. 

HONORE DE BALZAC: 

His Life and Writings. 


By MARY F. SANDARS. With an Intro- 
duction by W. L. COURTNEY, M.A. LL.D. 
Photogravure Plate and 8 Half-Tone Illus- 
trations. Large crown 8vo, 5s. net. (Essex 


Library.) 


THE LIFE OF CESARE BORGIA. 


4th Edition. 
trated. Large crown 8vo, 5s. net. (Essex 


By RAFAEL SABATINI. 
Illus 

Library.) : 
MADAME SANS-GENE. 


A Romance. By EDMOND LEPELLETIER. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth gilt, 1s. 6d. net; leather, 


2s. net. (Lotus Library.) 


Demy 8vo, 





KATE HORN’S BEST NOVEL 
NOW READY, 
At Libraries and Booksellers. 


FRIVOLE 


Frivole Estcourt is one of the most delightful 

heroines known to fiction. This story has 

charm, sweetness, and fun in it, and is rich 
with humorous situations. 











The Latest New 6s. Novels. 
JILL—ALL-ALONE 
THE GATES OF DOOM 
THE HIDDEN MASK 
THE CRIMSON MASCOT 


“RITA” 
RAFAEL SABATINI 
C. GUISE MITFORD 


CHARLES E. PEARCE 


BARBED WIRE 

(Just ready ) E. EVERETT-GREEN 
MARCELLE THE LOVABLE 

(Just ready.) AUGUSTE MAQUET 


THE TWIN-SOUL OF O’TAKE SAN 


BARONESS D’ANETHAN 


WHEN SATAN RULED 
(2nd Bdition ) 
CUPID'S CATERERS 


(Author of * The Amazing Mutes,’) 


THE FOUR FACES 


(sth Bdition,) WILLIAM LE QUEUX 
THE WATERS OF LETHE 
(2nd dition.) § DOROTHEA GERARD 


C. RANGER-GULL 


WARD MUIR 





STANLEY PAUL & CO. 31,Essex Street, London. 





BUY FROM YOUR BOOKSELLER 


or borrow from your Library 
Jeffery Farnol’s 
Great Works : 


THE BROAD HIGHWAY 
20th Edition. 6s. 


OR 
THE AMATEUR GENTLEMAN 
60th Thousand. 6s. 

OR 


THE MONEY MOON 


7th Edition. 6s. 
OR 


THE HONOURABLE MR. 
TAWNISH 3rd Edition. Net 6s. 


Illustrated by C. EB. Brock. 
(A Charming Birthday Gift.) 


POPULAR FICTION 


READING AND SELLING WELL. 


THE UPLANDERS. 
By WALTER BAMFYLDE ... . 6 O 
A Romance of Gloucestershire. (Apr. 20) 
THE EYE OF DREAD. 
By PAYNE ERSKINE. 2nd Ed. ... 6 O 


MARTHE. 

By REGINALDNYE... ... ... 6 O 
IDONIA. 

By A.F. WALLIS .. ..  ... 6 O 
A GREAT MYSTERY SOLVED. 

By GILLAN-VASE ... . 6 0 
THAT WHICH HATH BEEN. 

By DOROTHEA FAIRBRIDGE ... 6 O 
MAJOR GREVILLE, V.C. 

By G. MUNNIK. 2nd. Ed. . 60 
THE QUARRY. 

By JOHN A. MORUSO...._—Ssixs,— 6 (OO 
ALL THE WORLD TO NOTHING. 

By WYNDHAM MARTIN... ... 6 O 


THE MOUNTAIN GIRL. 
By PAYNE ERSKINE. 3rd. Ed.... 6 © 


JOYFUL HEATHERBY. 
By PAYNE ERSKINE .. ... 6 O 


WHEN THE GATES LIFT UP 
THEIR HEADS. 


By PAYNE ERSKINE see . 6 O 


&& Write for SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON 
& Co.’s List of 2/6 & 6/- Fiction by such 
well-known Authors as JEFFERY FAR- 
NOL, R. D. BLACKMORE, WILLIAM 
BLACK, JEREMIAH CURTIN, G. A. 
HENTY, W. CLARK RUSSELL, 


FRANK R. STOCKTON, Mrs. H. B. 
STOWE, FRANCIS SINCLAIR, &c, 
London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., Ltd. 

















WERNER LAURIE’S: <2": 





“THE VOYAGE OF THE SNARK.” 
THROUGH THE SOUTH SEAS 
WITH JACK LONDON 


By MARTIN JOHNSON. 32 Plates. Illus- 
trated from Photographs taken on the Cruise. 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
A detailed and complete account giving the first real 
insight into life aboard the Snark among the myriad 
islands of the South Pacific. 


HOW TO BECOME AN ALPINIST 


By F. BURLINGHAM. 64 Pictures. 6s. net. 
Mr. Burlingham has written a book which will give 
limbers the ry information as to setting about 
the pastime in a proper and workman-like way. The 
work is full of the most interesting and useful hints, 
besides giving many stirring anecdotes of climbers in 
the past. 


CRYING FOR THE MOON 


By Miss NANCY PAIN (daughter of Mr. 
Barry Pain) and WINIFRED ROSE. Crown 
8vo, Picture Cover, 2s. net. 

Itis a story of two girls who live together in a cottage 
in the country, undisturbed save for the tepid wooing 
of the village doctor and curate. The advent of an 
actor who meets with an accident outside their cottage 
and has to be brought in and nursed there by his sister 
—- more than enough incident in their quiet lives. 

verybody falls in love with the wrong —_ except 
the heroine, who meets her affinity on a day’s shopping 
expedition to London, and is the only one to get the 
moon without crying for it. 


A Tale of the Iroquois Indians 
By W. H. WILLIAMSON and “CANA- 
DIENNE.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The story of Pontiac’s rebellion is woven into the 
lives of the characters in the book. It tells of a man 
who becomes a peer, a trader who braves death for 
skins and furs, a woman who loves and suffers and 
another who flirts. In the background one hears the 
whooping of the Iroquois! 


By GERHART HAUPTMANN. 6s. 

One of the most wonderful and powerful novels ever 
written. By the winner of the Nobel prize for litera- 
ture. Fourth edition in preparation. This novel is so 
dramatic that 20,000/. is being spent on filming it by a 
Kinema firm. 


THE WAY OF THE CARDINES 


By STANLEY PORTAL HYATT. 6s. 


SOME SOUTH SEA SHIPMATES 
By JOHN ARTHUR BARRY. 6s. 
Being the matter-of-fact adventures of two Australian 
Sailormen in various seas, and on ships of varying 
degrees of Maritime iniquity. 


CHANCE IN CHAINS 


A Story of Monte Carlo 
By GUY THORNE, Author of ‘When it was 
Dark.’ Picture Cover. Crown 8vo, ls, net. 

In this book we hava even a more thrilling story than 
*When it was Dark.’ Itis a tale of Monte Carlo of a 
very special sort. The plot is strikingly original, and 
will avtract a great deal of notice. It deals with a 
sensational coup made at the Casino by two young 
electrical engineers, who operate one of the roulette 
tables by means of wireless nao gue in the same 
way that a torpedo can be operated. There is also a 
strong love-interest which greatly assists the drama. 





Qualify yourself for a bigger income and higher 
position by studying this book 


HOW TO BECOME EFFICIENT 


By T. SHARPER KNOWLSON, Author of 
“The Education of the Will,’ ‘The Art of Thinking.’ 
Crown 8vo, 1s. net, 


CATHEDRAL SERIES 


A DICTIONARY OF 
ECCLESIASTICAL TERMS 


By JOHN 8. BUMPUS. Cheap Edition. Crown 
8vo, 6s. net. 

In this work terms used in liturgiology, hymnology, 
music, ritual, cathedral constitution, architecture, 
ecclesiology, &c., are clearly and concisely explained, 
both from a descriptive and an historical point of view. 


WERNER LAURIE, Ltd., 
14, Clifford's Inn, LONDON 
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THE CHARACTER AND TENDENCY 
OF CONTEMPORARY FICTION. 


THE critic who undertakes to summarize 
the qualities, and indicate the tendencies, 
of contemporary fiction has not an easy 
task. He can scarcely pretend to have 
an exhaustive acquaintance with a branch 
of literature so bewildering in extent and 
variety. He must confess to the exercise 
of selection, and own that any kind of 
selection may involve omissions of capital 
importance. Still, in the condition of 
the English novel at the present time 
there are several salient and peculiar 
characteristics, which seem to point to 
the possibility of a generalization neither 
hopelessly vague nor hopelessly inept. 
The ‘average’ novel, the mere lite- 
rary narcotic, of one period is, of course, 
very like that of another. It is only on 
consideration of the comparatively small 
output of really high artistic purpose 
that one is compelled to ascribe to the 
fiction of our day a definite character of its 
own. Such consideration, however, does 
convince us that the novel as treated at 
present by such comparatively young 
men as Mr. Wells, Mr. Bennett, and Mr. 
Galsworthy, such positively young men 
as Mr. Cannan and Mr. Walpole, has 
certain general peculiarities both of 
matter and manner which distinguish it 
sharply from the English novel of any 
previous period. Fiction at the present 
moment exhibits a seriousness of aim, 
a tendency to social criticism, a tentative- 
ness of form, and a fusion of earlier 





methods which all suggest that it is in 
a transitional period. Many of its cha- 
racteristics are the direct or indirect 
result of the practice of the later Victorian 
writers. It will be advantageous, there- 
fore, to institute a comparison between 
the fiction of to-day and the fiction (let 


us say) of twenty-five years ago. 


In the last twenty years of the nine- 
teenth century the English novel may 
be divided into three main groups. 
** Realism ’ dominated one of these, and, 
accepted as a conditiony by Mr. Hardy, 
followed as an evangel by Mr. Moore, 
was probably the most important and 
fruitful force of the period. Romance had 
still a masterly exponent in Meredith, 
though his romantic view of life was 
tempered by a keen critical faculty ; 
and a powerful (if unorthodox) exponent 
in Mr. Kipling, whose supposed alliance 
with ‘‘ realism ”’ was of the left hand only. 
Meanwhile, with the work of Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward the novel was beginning to 
claim for itself the right to criticize con- 
temporary life, and to attempt the solution 
of current ‘* problems ”—religious, social, 
and ethical. 


The fiction of our own day shows no 
such definite cleavage, and is patient 
of no such convenient classification. Its 
leading examples combine the qualities of 
all the three above divisions with certain 
modifications of method, so that in the 
work of most of the younger men we find 
realism, romance, and criticism blended 
into a new complex—one, by the way, 
typical of the modern distaste for cate- 
gorical thinking. Mr. Wells, for instance, 
perhaps the most interesting and repre- 
sentative of our living novelists, holds 
equally of all three traditions. His mate- 
rial is usually of a frankly “ realistic ” 
nature ; but normal lower and middle-class 
life appears to him as neither colourless 
nor prosaic. It is, on the contrary, 
instinct to his imagination with incaleu- 
lable possibilities of romance and ad- 
venture. He finds it “not grey, but 
golden.”” Moreover, he handles it with 
none of the impersonal aloofness of the 
academic realist. He is eager to gene- 
ralize upon it, and subject it to criticism. 
He has realized that ‘ problems” are 
an integral part of our mental outfit, and 
he is curious to trace and depict their 
formative influence upon character. He 
differs, however, from the aforetime 
‘“‘ problem ”’ novelist by a desire rather 
to represent men and women as moulded 
by the vexed questions of to-day than to 
supply answers to the vexed questions 
themselves. He has modified the method 
of Mrs. Ward as much as he has modified 
the method of Meredith or Mr. Moore. 
Mr. Arnold Bennett is a less, but hardly 
less, marked example of similar tendencies. 
He.chronicles the detail of life as meticu- 
lously, with as subdued an emphasis, as 
the authors of ‘Jude the Obscure’ and 
of ‘A Mummer’s Wife’; but his chro- 
nicle is informed (as theirs are not) by‘a 
sense of progress. The lives whose evolu- 
tion he develops are chapters in a history 
of civilization not planned or written 





from the standpoint of the pessimist. 
His men and women find their romance 
in their advance to clearer apprehension 
and stronger control of a world which 
in the intimate conviction of their creator 
is somehow good. 


This fusion of method and critical 
absorption in the conditions and forces 
of modernity have produced valuable 
work besides that of Mr. Wells and Mr. 
Bennett. Under similar influences Mr. 
Onions has analyzed with fine irony the 
mind of the commercial and _ political 
arriviste ; Mr. Galsworthy has given us 
his studies of that curious increase of 
sensibility and widening of imaginative 
sympathy partially (but only partially) 
expressed by the term “ social conscience ”’; 
Mr. E. M. Forster has exploited the 
fundamental opposition between the per- 
ceptive and imperceptive, the dynamic 
and static temperaments, an opposition 
immemorial, indeed, but only now begin- 
ning to be estimated at its full importance. 
We are not, let it be remembered, pro- 
posing these writers for admiration as 
possessors of unparalleled genius, or 
assigning to their achievement a unique 
value. We are concerned only to signalize 
their break with Victorian categories of 
method, and their closeness to contempo- 
rary life. 


Ours is emphatically a day of profound 
and rapid changes, mental and material, 
and in a common sense of change and 
the need of readjustment the group we 
have selected as typical exhibits another 
bond of union. Each member of it, 
according to his idiosyncrasy, has been 
impressed by the alteration in thought 
and the control over life wrought by the 
last two decades. And this, it would 
seem, will not be a diminishing force 
in the future. The novel as a register 
of change will in all likelihood increase 
and multiply, and with its ever-widening 
field of observation will come of necessity 
developments and variations of form and 
manner. Some of them are already ap- 
parent. Mr. Wells, in his analysis of the 
contemporary mind, as influenced by the 
opening of huge vistas of progress, and 
burdened with the task of constructive 
thought, has been led to invent the 
peculiar discursive and autobiographical 
form of fiction which has given us * Tono 
Bungay,’ ‘The New Machiavelli, and 
‘The Passionate Friends.’ Mr. Bennett, 
proposing to himself the portrayal of men 
and women very gradually brought into 
touch with modernity, has found himself 
obliged to dispense with ‘ plot” (in the 
accepted sense of the term), to trace the 
growth of his characters from adolescence 
far into middle age, and, transcending the 
limits of the single book, to launch out 
into the trilogy. In Mr. Galsworthy’s 
curious technique, with its perpetual 
shifting of the centre of interest and its 
(at first sight) irrelevant introduction of 
purely occasional characters, we divine 
the compulsion laid upon him by his sense 
of the need for a finer and wider edge 
to our more intimate personal and social 
relationships. - Mr. Onions, Mr. Forster, 
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and Mr. Cannan, all in one way or another, 
by their treatment of the fictional form, 
express their conviction that the novel is 
occupied with the assimilation of wholly 
new material. 


Whether these developments will so 
affect the “kind” as eventually to 
transform it into something utterly strange 
is an interesting question, and one that 
may well haunt readers of such books as 
Mr. Wells’s ‘ Passionate Friends’ or Mr. 
Cannan’s ‘Old Mole.’ Each book does 
show a tendency to pass into a mere dis- 
cussion, to extend the parabasis to the 
extinction of the play. Neither was 
published when, a few months ago, Prof. 
Saintsbury raised the disquieting sugges- 
tion that the English novel, like the English 
poetic drama, may have completed its 
full cycle, and already be on its way to 
a natural death. But both might be held 
to give that suggestion support. In its 
period of adaptation to new circumstances 
and new needs the novel is certainly 
not immune from dangers. We must 
not forget, however, that the element of 
discourse has been inherent in much 
of our best fiction since the days of 
Fielding, and that a certain loss of balance 
and proportion in its employment is not 
necessarily a fatal symptom. Again, it is 
hardly likely that the attention of nearly 
all the more serious among our younger 
writers can remain focussed, as it is to- 
day, upon the social life and social ques- 
tions of our own country. Since the 
beginning of the century we have, as a 
nation, been absorbed by self-criticism 
and the attempt to re-orient ourselves 
to new conditions. The novel has only 
proved its adaptability and vitality by 
reflecting the process. As our interests 
change and widen, there seems no valid 
reason to doubt that it will prove itself 
capable of their assimilation and inter- 
pretation. Its freedom of form, however, 
and its critical spirit are likely to be 
permanent, since they correspond to 
the general trend of thought. Wayward 
— we devoutly hope, there will 
always be to delight us with their fantasies 
as we are delighted by Mr. Algernon 
Blackwood or Mr. Temple Thurston ; 
strong spirits to simplify and 
recreate our vexed minds as they are 
simplified and re-created by Mr. Conrad, 
to whose genius, now at last, we hope, 
recognized by a wider public, the stand- 
point of this essay involves a grossly in- 
adequate tribute. 

But the main trend of the novel seems to 
us to lie for many years ahead in the 
direction we have _ indicated. On 
the whole, there is little to regret in the 
fact, if it prove one. Fiction may not, 
indeed, prove, as Mr. Wells claims in a 
recent pronouncement, the most potent 
literary instrument for a necessary clari- 
fication of our thought and extension and 
deepening of our sympathies, but in wise 
hands it should do very much for the 
furtherance of those aims. 








La Révolte des Anges. Par Anatole France. 
(Paris, Calmann-Levy, 3fr. 50.) 


Txis new novel of Anatole France will 
not go far to conciliate those critics who 
have found fault with the licence he 
usually allows himself in treating of love 
and religion, and those who are not pre- 
pared to see these topics dealt with in 
an ultra-Voltairian spirit would be well 
advised not to attempt its perusal. The 
author belongs to the class of Mr. Morley 
Roberts’s ‘ religious atheists’ to whom 
all religions are of equal validity, and he 
sees no reason why the mythology of one 
of them should be more sheltered from 
parody than another. In this novel he 
has chosen to parody, not Christianity 
indeed, but the popular mixture of Milton 
and Gnosticism which treats of the 
relationship of the fallen angels and the 
Deity. He describes a blindly conservative 
hierarchical heaven in which progress is 
neither possible nor desired, and a world 
in which the fallen angels have brought 
about all human improvements by their 
ceaseless struggle for betterment, till it 
has, at its best, far passed the intellectual 
level of the paradise of Milton. In this 
world the guardian angels who enter 
into the life of their charges may become 
imbued with the spirit of revolt and fall 
from their high position. The career of 
such a one is here recounted. 


The story opens in a large private 
library in Paris, where the librarian has 
elaborated a class catalogue of such 
appalling complexity that he has effectu- 
ally choked off all would-be borrowers, and 
sits all day rejoicing over his well-filled 
shelves. One morning, however, he finds 
a heap of his most valuable treasures, which 
he had left in their places the night before, 
in disorder on the table; and whatever 
precautions he takes, the same thing 
happens again and again. Soon he begins 
to miss books and manuscripts altogether 
from the library, and only after some 
time are they found in the private rooms 
of Maurice, the young heir of the family 
which owns the library, who cannot be 
suspected of reading them. 


At last the mystery is revealed. One 
afternoon, in Maurice’s bachelor flat, a 
handsome young man suddenly appears 
to him and announces that he is his 
guardian angel, that he has lost his faith, 
and is about to organize a revolt among 
the angels. The guardian spirit has 
lately been reading all the literature of 
the rabbis, of the East, of Greece and 
Rome, and all philosophy, physics, geology, 
and biology. Abdiel, who now takes the 
name of Arcade on earth, has some 
trouble in convincing Maurice that an 
angel is capable of doing good or evil, and 
only succeeds by dint of reciting a string 
of authorities ranging from St. Jerome 
to Bede. He has more trouble in proving 
his identity to the lady who is break- 
ing the Seventh Commandment when 
he appears ; she cannot believe that 
he belongs to “the ninth choir of the 


third hierarchy ”’ in the absence of wings, 





or that he is pure spirit, since he has a 
visible body. After Maurice has bought 
him some second-hand clothes, Arcade 
sallies out into Paris, and proceeds to 
make the acquaintance of the other 
fallen angels in that city, of whom, it 
appears, there is a considerable number. 
His search introduces him to strange 
places and people: one of the angels is a 
leading capitalist who sees his way to a 
profit in the supply of high explosives 
for the revolt, and accordingly finances it ; 
another is a gentle anarchist with a passion 
for constructing bombs ; a third composes 
comic operas, which are unsuccessful as 
being too tuneful; a fourth takes him 
into the Russian and Polish colony, and 
shows him the gardener Nectaire, who was 
formerly the god Pan, from whom he 
hears the history of human progress at 
some length. Perhaps the most charming 
incident is the description of the flute- 
playing of Pan and its effect on Arcade 
and his surroundings :— 


** On croyait entendre & la fois le rossignol 
et les Muses, toute la nature et tout homme. 
Et le vieillard exposait, ordonnait, dévelop- 
pait ses pensées en un discours musical plein 
de grace et d’audace. II disait l’amour, 
la crainte, les vaines querelles, le rire vain- 
queur, les tranquilles clartés de lintelli- 
gence, les fléches de l’esprit criblant de leurs 
pointes d’or les monstres de l'Ignorance et 
de la Haine. II disait aussi la Joie et la 
Douleur penchant sur la terre leurs tétes 
jumelles, et le Désir qui crée les mondes.... 

“Une alouette, qui s’éveillait tout proche 
dans un champ sablonneux, attirée par 
ces sons nouveaux, s’éleva rapidement 
dans lair, s’y soutint quelques instants, 
puis se langa dun trait sur le verger du 
musicien....Un petit Iézard gris, s’étant 
coulé sur le seuil, y demeurait fasciné, et 
lon efit pu voir, au grenier, la chauve- 
souris....& demi réveillée de son sommeil 
hivernal, se balancer au rythme de la fitte 
inouie.”’ 

The book ends with the final preparations 
for the revolt in heaven. Satan sees himself 
sure of victory, and in a dream envisages 
its consequences: how, enthroned as a 
new deity, he will become the centre of a 
new theology as despotic and uniritelligent 
as that against which he had warred. 

The admirers of Anatole France will 
find in this novel all his good qualities 
and some of his weaknesses. His wit, his 
humour, his amiable comprehension of 
human frailty, his bitter scorn of 
pretence, are all at their best: his cha- 
racters, even the slightest of them, are 
alive and distinct ; the follies of the day 
are caught on the wing, and transfixed with 
delicate irony ; but his long relations are 
as wearisome in this work as in‘ L’Ile des 
Pingouins.’ The English reader need 
only compare his account of the finding 
of the body of Julia with that of Oscar 
Wilde in * The Truth of Masks’ to realize 
the difference between the two masters 
of style. 

It would seem that there is a natural 
length of story for Anatole France, and 
that, when he is tempted to go beyond 
it, his inspiration fails, and he produces 
something which. may or may not be 
good, but is no longer distinctive, marked 
with the touch which has made his fame. 
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A GROUP OF SEVEN. 


Frcrton, as Mr. Gosse truly says, is no 
longer the Cinderella of literature, nor 
perhaps would George Eliot declare nowa- 
days that she wrote ‘not mere novels, 
but books.’ The truth is that the novel 
has leapt so violently into popularity as 
to have shouldered every other form of 
literary activity except the memoir 
into the background. The result of this 
plethora in the fiction market has not been 
altogether beneficial. It has tended to 
stimulate invention and ingenuity at the 
expense of style and imagination. The 
average fiction of to-day has come to 
obey, implicitly and mechanically, certain 
specific canons of authorship, so broad 
and well defined that there is little oppor- 
tunity for it to run off the rails. But these 
canons of psychology, idea, treatment, 
and so on demand only a minimum of 
talent. The convention is at once a 
strict and a loose one. It must be obeyed, 
but the tax of obedience is absurdly 
easy of fulfilment. And the fact that 
public taste is indiscriminate and criticism 
lax and indulgent has greatly contributed 
to force the novel down upon a bed too 
comfortable for vitality. 

These remarks are not so irrelevant 
to the seven novels under consideration 
as they sound. With one or two excep- 
tions, themselves under the partial 
tyranny of the convention, they illus- 
trate the limitations we have indicated. 
Danchenko’s book, ‘ Princes of the Stock 
Exchange,’ indifferently translated by Dr. 
Rappoport, is a fantastic example of the 
incongruity of the ‘“‘ happy ending.” It 
is a satire on the newly fledged Russian 
plutocracy, illustrating the commercial- 
ization of human values. Wives are 
bought as well as shares, and it is a 
sordid account of intrigue, treachery, 
cynicism, and licence. It is interesting, but 
utterly formless and chaotic. Danchenko 
contrives to suggest that the heroine, who 
sells herself in matrimony to the financier 
Velinski to save her father, and in a 
reaction against the infidelity of her lover, 
has, owing to Velinski’s indulgence, no 
quite impossible future before her. It 
is a grotesque desertion to the flag of 
optimism. 


‘Oh, Mr. Bidgood!’ does not even 
struggle with the formal requirements of 
anentertainment. Mr. Bidgood is the chief 





The Princes of the Stock Exchange. By 
Nemirovich-Danchenko. Translated from 
the Russian by Dr. A. 8. Rappoport. 
(Holden & Hardingham, 6s.) 

Oh, Mr. Bidgood! By Peter Blundell. 
(John Lane, 6s.) 

And Afterwards the Judgment. 
Catt. (Chapman & Hall, 6s.) 

The Orley Tradition. By Ralph Straus. 
(Methuen & Co., 6s.) 

The King of Alsander. 
Flecker. (Goschen, 6s.) 

Cuddy Yarborough’s Daughter. By Una L. 
Silberrad. (Constable & Co., 6s.) 

The Folk of Furry Farm. By K.*F, Purdon. 
(Nisbet & Co., 6s.) 


By Richard 


By James Elroy 





engineer of the Susan Dale, a ship which 
is a kind of stage for the antics of a 
number of farceurs—the captain, a couple 
of adventurers, the owner, two philander- 
ing girls, and others. The book adopts 
throughout a tone of deliberate face- 
tiousness, and is like a watered solution 
of Mr. W. W. Jacobs without his spon- 
taneity and rough characterization. 


Mr. Catt’s book is more complicated. 
and even more unlike reality. ‘And 
Afterwards the Judgment” is the story 
of an infructuous marriage. The husband 
resents his wife’s inability to present 
him with a son, and she suggests 
to him the precedent of Abraham and 
Hagar. A sentimental widow supplies 
the necessary son, falls in love with a 
hotel-keeper, but conceives herself un- 
worthy of him. Meanwhile the wife 
repents of the bargain, and at the same 
time falls in love with an Italian artist. 
So what could the superfluous husband 
do but commit suicide, and pave the way 
for the two idyllic marriages which take 
place in the appropriate last chapter ? 
The artificial conclusion is indeed well 
adapted to the aimless and unnatural 
elaboration of events, at odds with both 
probability and sanity of attitude. 


‘The Orley Tradition,’ though more 
rational and transparent, is hardly supe- 
rior to ‘ And Afterwards the Judgment.’ 
It concerns the fortunes of a “ sprig of 
the nobility,’ who, after what the author 
conceives to be a rather disreputable 
adherence to art and politics, returns to 
the loftier traditions of golf, hunting, and 
management of his estates. To make his 
picture the more convincing, Mr. Straus 
couples with the former pursuit an 
adventuress, and with the latter a girl in 
close association with ‘‘ the stately homes 
of England,” whom the hero, finding her 
to be of the same calibre as himself, 
eventually marries. The partisanship of 
the book should please the inhabitants 
of the stately homes. 


With ‘The Orley Tradition’ behind 
us, we pass into the company of the 
exceptions. The worst of it is that they 
are exceptional only in patches; they 
are parti-coloured, tarred (one might 
say) by originality, and feathered by 
convention. ‘The King of Alsander,’ for 
instance, displays a certain freshness 
and individuality of treatment; but its 
foundations, like multitudes of other books 
owning the same allegiance, rest firm- 
based upon ‘The Prisoner of Zenda.’ 
The grocer-boy who leaves his counter for 
the strange and degenerate country of 
Alsander becomes a member of a patriot 
conspiracy, deposes the mad young king, 
and, after battling with a counter-con- 
spiracy of the reactionaries, marries the 
glorious Princess Ianthe and lives happily 
ever afterwards: it is easy to recognize 
the paternity of such a narrative. Mr. 


Flecker is, we think, for all the vigour’ 


of his presentment, happiest in his digres- 
sions. Here his irony, humour, and 
lightness of touch have an admirable 
playing-field. It is not a profound or a 








searching humour, but it is vivacious and 
well salted :— 


“And criminals? O we flog them still, 
but only the poor, violent, rough fellow who 
does a bit of straightforward business. It is 
that fat financier whose juicy back I want to 
see streaked with red like a rasher of bacon ; 
it is that ape-like vestryman, whose yells 
would be music to my ears; it is, above all, 
the proprietor of pills that I would strap 
down to his alliterative and appropriate post, 
the pillory.” 


‘Cuddy Yarborough’s Daughter’ is a 
sincere study of middle-class country life, 
well flavoured with gentle observation and 
unobtrusive satire. Its cardinal virtue is 
unpretentiousness. The plot is of the 
simplest—it is centred upon Countershell, 
the home of the Yarboroughs, and as 
soon as the daughter gets back there 
with an appropriate husband, after dolor- 
ous exile in other less agreeable places, 
the book sinks naturally to its close. 
Its atmosphere is one of kindliness 
—a subdued fastidiousness of values— 
which throws up the character of Maud, 
the ‘‘ daughter’s”’ self-centred, casually 
egotistical cousin, in strong and salient 
relief. Otherwise the psychology pre- 
serves a tranquil mean, harvesting a store 
of minor treasures. Miss Silberrad, in- 
deed, has sufficient parts to have made 
her story more ambitious and less, if we 
may use the word, crepuscular. A bolder 
and more confident workmanship would 
have easily snapped those fetters of con- 
vention which, however lightly, she still 
wears. As it is, the book is a sort of grey 
monotone, charming in its way, but a 
little insignificant. 


To ‘The Folk of Furry Farm’ Canon 
Hannay writes an introduction, in which 
he assures us that he knows exactly 
what position Miss Purdon holds in the 
history of the Irish literary revival. But, 
as a matter of fact, he does not. He 


fancies that no writer before Miss 
Purdon has revealed the life of the 


great central plain of Ireland, and he 
will have it that her treatment is as unique © 
as her setting. What, then, of Mr. Padraic 
Colum, who literally discovered the peoples 
of Leinster ? and what of Miss Jane Barlow, 
whose prose studies bear a far closer 
affinity to Miss Purdon’s than does the 
work of Mr. Standish O’Grady, ‘ the 
father of the whole movement ”’ of prose 
fiction, as Canon Hannay calls him ? 
At any rate, whatever its origins, Miss 
Purdon’s book is delightful. It is not 
so much a novel as a loose collection 
of semi-detached short stories, over which 
old Michael Heffernan, in quest of a 
bride, presides like a choric emblem. In 
its soft outlines and gentleness of atti- 
tude the book has sympathies with that 
of Miss Silberrad. Its triumph lies, how- 
ever, not in characterization, but dialogue. 
The characters, pleasant as they are, are 
not well differentiated, and lack force and 
initiative. What matters is not what 
they are, but what they say. The whole 
is written from the peasant outlook, 
and in the peasant speech. What an 
exquisite granary of phrases it is! vee 
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quickened by an alert and fecund ima- | Children of the Dead End. By Patrick 


gination, less sumptuous than Synge’s, 
but closer to the vital domesticities of 
Ireland. Canon Hannay quotes, as a 
description of a solitary dwelling, ** There 
wasn’t a neighbour within the bawl of an 
ass of it.” There are hundreds like it. 
Certainly, if Miss Purdon’s figures do not 
stand out brilliantly and vigorously from 
her pages, their delicately humorous 
language almost compensates for it. 








SOCIAL STUDIES. 


A Crooked Mile. By Oliver Onions. 
(Methuen & Co., 6s.) 


NowaDAys, when so many persons are 
convinced that it is their mission in life 
to accelerate social reform, it is easy to 
stigmatize enthusiasm as mere love of 
notoriety. Sympathy with others in fail- 
ing health—mental or physical—is not 
easy to the robust unless they are aided 
by some similar experience. From the 
tone of Mr. Onions’s book, we should not 
imagine that his mental equipoise had 
ever been in danger. Not lacking in 
caustic wit, he is lacking in that deeper 
discernment which can only be expected 
from those who perceive the sometimes 
narrow boundary which divides the enthu- 
siast and the fanatic from the crank 
and the charlatan. We also miss that 
ood sense which would have shrunk 
rom crudely modelling the plot upon 
contemporary affairs. 


As types the characters are admirable ; 
it is only in connecting them with their 
too patent originals that we quarrel with 
their presentment. The moneyed pro- 
prietor of T'he Novum —well described 
here by a practical old lady as having 
“too much money and too little to do” 
—is engaged upon a biography of his wife, 
a pseudo-artistic woman, who, having once 
painted a picture which attracted some 
notice, has casts of herown person displayed 
about her house. The twin brother to the 
irresponsible editor who decamps as soon 
as the paper bears its Dead Sea fruit of 
useless outrage on life, is also, unhappily, 
possible to-day. More human, we are glad 
to say, are the other husband and wife 
who scorn the marriage rite in public, 
though they have submitted to it in 
private for the sake of their children. 
Besides these we have the physical-culture 
lady, who parades her knowledge of 
biology even more openly than she 
does her personal charms, and who in 
dishabille makes one of a company who 
blush at the purity of their own thoughts. 
There are several more; but we need 
not further particularize, having said 
enough, we hope, to send the reader to a 
most entertaining book. Mr. Onions is a 
real artist, and all his work is worth 
attention, though, perhaps, he has not yet 
‘found himself,’ as he will do. 





MacGill. (Herbert Jenkins, 6s.) 

Hap the sub-title of this book, ‘ The 
Autobiography of a Navvy, been more 
literally true, we believe this book would 
have secured greater attention, and been 
more worthy of it even than it is. 

A reader of fiction, when in doubt as 
to whether part or a whole of it is real, 
decides the question by asking himself 
whether it is like what he knows of 
“real” life. Unfortunately, so few of 
the crowd of readers know anything about 
the life this book deals with that the 
majority of them will answer the question 
in the negative, not (as they should) in 
the affirmative. 

It is a tale written to show that the 
beasts of the fields are better tended 
than some sons of men—especially if the 
latter are the offspring of Irish parents 
under the heel of the landlord and the 
priest. Some of the passages will be 
far too lurid for ‘ respectable ’’ people, 
and the whole is full of rugged strength. 
‘Clever ’’ people will find many * proofs ” 
of exaggeration—not so those who are 
familiar with the seeming anomalies of 
poverty. For example, the author gives 
an instance of a navvy producing a 
watch from a pocket otherwise empty. 
Sympathetic study would soon reveal 
the fact that a disposition to cling to the 
comparatively useless is by no means 
confined to the “idle rich.” In_ spite 
of industrial progresses by royalty, or 
perhaps on account of their stage-manage- 
ment, a real understanding between class 
and class seems as difficult as ever, and 
therefore we welcome such books as this. 


So the World Wags. By Keble Howard. 
(Chapman & Hall, 6s.) 


Tuis is a set of dialogues grouped under 
headings : ‘ The World in Love,’ ‘ The World 
in Trouble,’ ‘The World Day by Day,’ and 
so on. The best of them are really good 
—not less so than Keble Howard's readers 
will have expected—so good, in fact, that 
one is impelled to wonder how it comes 
to pass that this amalgam of verve and 
wit, this accuracy of ear and quickness 
in catching the interplay between the 
habitual set of a person’s mind and its 
superficial caprices. nevertheless seldom 
rises quite into the region where it must 


be taken seriously as art, and sometimes | 


flickers down into mere triviality. 

It is partly, we think, a result of the 
writer's too complete mastery of the 
trick of the thing, and somewhat too long 
practice in it, which seems to make him 
able to satisfy himself with an exercise 
of craft upon any and every suggestion, 
no matter how hackneyed ; and partly a 
tendency to attend too exclusively to 
what one may call the more * niggling ”’ 
humours of modern life. Again, we miss 
throughout the book any consciousness 
of a background. This need hardly be 
perceptible in each separate dialogue, 


yet must surely disengage itself from the 

work as a whole if it is to count as art. 
Nevertheless, it is only fair to repeat that 

the best of these sketches are really good. | 





A Girl’s Marriage. By Agnes Gordon 
Lennox. (John Lane, 6s.) 

Fay BraumMont, whose parents died 
when she was very young, grew up in great 
happiness with three elder brothers to 
take care of her, and had reached the age 
of 20 before any one of these thought of 
marrying, and also without having herself 
acquired even the faintest idea of what 
marriage really is. When at length her 
eldest brother took to himself a wife, she 
was so greatly upset that she exacted 
from the next brother—her favourite 
among them—a promise that he would 
never commit the like absurdity, but live 
with her always. This promise he gave, 
but afterwards fell in love, and such was 
the honourable tenacity of the Beaumonts 
in the matter of their word that Fay 
realized there was only one way to deliver 
him from his scruples: she herself must 
marry. This—still in perfect ignorance— 
she accordingly did, setting about the 
preliminaries with an amazing prompti- 
tude and straightforwardness. It need 
hardly be said that her charms were 
such that she had suitors—rejected, but 
persevering—to choose from. It would be 
unfair to unravel the plot further; it 
turns naturally on the calamities which 
followed the young woman’s rash step, 
and on the process by which in time she 
was converted into a most satisfactory 
wife. She is a very nice girl, and the 
book throughout is in excellent accord 
with her, in that it is sufficiently direct 
in regard to its main theme without being 
either coarse or sentimental. The cha- 
racters have some measure of life about 
them, and here and there a scene proves 
telling ; but the improbable is rather too 
frequent and predominant a factor in the 
sequence of incidents. 





Man and Woman. 
(Methuen & Co., 6s.) 


Amone the legislation which the eruption 
of militant Suffragism may call forth one 
beneficent law might enact that no persons 
should touch what has come to be 
known as the *‘ woman question ’’ unless 
they contribute to it something new 
and vital in matter or treatment. Such 
a law would have spared us from this 
rather naive elaboration of Tennyson’s 
platitude 

The woman’s cause is man's, they rise or sink 
Together. 
The book’s faults lie not in conception, 
but in workmanship. Had _ its highest 
been its general level, and had the crucial 
instants risen in expression to their 
intrinsic dignity, it would not have 
merited the hero’s stock condemnation 
* sentimental.” Of all the gifts and 
graces by which a human being can live 
in actual life, none is more elusive and 
incommunicable than ** charm,’ and upon 
that the author relies for two of the 
leading characters. In fiction only a 
master craftsman can hope to convey it ; 
so simple an artifice as calling a spinster 
of 50 * Aunt Delight,” and commenting 
at length on her crown of white hair and 


By L. G. Moberly. 
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the beautiful soul in her blue eyes, proves 
quite ineffective. 

Similarly, the profound theory of the 
salutary quality in Pain is ‘‘ not a bow 
for every man to shoot in.” Perhaps Miss 
Moberly’s failure to redeem her attempt 
from an odd mixture of priggishness and 
banality is, perhaps, explained by her use 
of lines by a popular writer as headings 
of chapters. 

The descriptions suggest that a greater 
success might have been achieved if the 
author had not adopted the difficult 
method of relation in the first person. 
There are, too, fleeting gleams of wit 


which should have, but somehow have 
not, redeemed the book. 
Garden Oats. By Alice Herbert. (John 


Lane, 6s.) 

THESE are the reminiscences of a young 
girl, beginning from her earliest days, con- 
cerned, as the title suggests, with the sow- 
ing of mildly ‘‘ wild oats.”’ They lead, how- 
ever, to no serious results, and we leave 
her happily settled as a_ wife and 
mother. There is good material in the 
book, but the earlier chapters grow 
tedious, because they seem to be leading 
up to something and merely telling inci- 
dents by the way, whereas presently one 
discovers that there is nothing to lead up 
to, and the string of incidents is the story 
itself. 

The heroine is the daughter of a widower 
who entrusts her to the care of two old 
sisters, staunch ‘‘ Plymouth Brethren ”’ ; 
later he marries again, and the girl is sent 
for to live with him and her stepmother. 
The stepmother’s character is the most 
attractive in the book, and rings truer 
than much of the story. 





Phebe Maroon. By Mary F. Raphael. 
(Heath, Cranton & Ouseley, 6s.) 

Pua@sBE Maroon is an artist’s model who 
has sundry amatory adventures, not all 
of them regularized by wisdom or con- 
vention. Falling under the spell of an 
artist who is married, but separated 
from his wife owing to intemperance, 
Phoebe lives with him for some time ; but 
when the wife dies she refuses to marry 
him, because she conceives that marriage 
is a barrier to his advance in art. 
Further developments we leave to the 
reader. The character of Phoebe Maroon 
is skilfully drawn, and not devoid of 
charm ; in fact, the author is singularly 
happy in her feminine types, and should 
be able to write more arresting work. 








IRELAND AND INDIA. 


The Ulsterman: a Story of To-day. By 
F. Frankfort Moore. (Hutchinson & 
Co., 68.) 

Tere is plenty of good stuff in this 

story, and the handling is, at any rate, 

not that of the amateur. The grimmer, 
more sordid side of the Ulster character, 
and the play of forces which in greater 
or lesser measure avail to break it down, 





furnish the main subject. The dialogue | 


is not a little heavy, and the characters, 
too, are heavily moulded. The writer 
has felt the need of introducing some- 
thing in the nature of gracefulness and 
refinement, were it only to throw up the 
ruggedness and vulgarity of the chief 
personages; but he has succeeded only 
in contrasting these with stilted affecta- 
tion and sentimentality. The incidents 
are, for the most part, crudely imagined, 
and follow on one another in a, so_ to 
speak, inconsequential order. The plot 
relates to the fortunes of a Mid-Antrim 
millowner and his family, where the usual 
differences between uneducated parents 
and somewhat more educated offspring 
are aggravated by the sons’ relations with 
the daughters of Catholic neighbours. 
A little apart from this group is an Ulster 
barrister, an Oxford man, upon whom 
Mr. Moore has evidently lavished a good 
deal of thought, and not without purpose, 
for, on the whole, he forms the most 
finished study in the book. 

There are occasional happy turns in the 
conversations and a good epigram or two 
in the narrative; and though some 
of the humour is far from enlivening, 
there are passages which, in this sense, 
make good enough reading. 

Burnt Flax. By Mts. 

(Mills & Boon, 6s.) 
Tus is a tale of the doings of the Irish 
Land League thirty years ago, and it says 
much for Mrs. Penrose’s tact in handling 
her subject that, even at the present day, 
when Ireland’s rights and wrongs are the 
subject of so much bitter controversy, no 
one could accuse her of partisan feeling. 
The political aspect is not allowed to pre- 
dominate, but is simply a setting for a 
tragic love-story. Praise and blame are 
impartially distributed to landlords and 
tenants ; obstinacy, ignorance, and folly 
are shown on both sides, leading to the 
disastrous results which are now a matter 
of history. 

Two characters in the story stand out 
as possessed of more than usual merit: 
Anastasia, a gentle peasant girl, and Timsy, 
a ‘ natural,”’ but for all that a remarkably 
sensible person. The story closes with 
the death of these two, who fall victims 
of the vengeance of the Land League ; and 
this part is not without real pathos, the 
more telling because it is restrained. 


H.. B. 


Penrose. 





Baba and the Black Sheep. 

(Hurst & Blackett, 6s.) 
Tuer main interest of this story of life in 
India centres in a girl who lives alone 
on her estate on the borders of the Ganges. 
We gather that the estate is of consider- 
able size, and that she lives as a queen 
among dependents who have known and 
loved her from babyhood. On the other 
side of the river lives the “ black sheep,” 
a man of good family, whose name is dis- 
graced, and whose friends in the “ Old 
Country” consider him dead. For two 
years these two remain unknown to each 
other, and then the man saves the girl’s 
life, and she in another way saves his. 


By E. W. Savi. 





Born and educated entirely in India, the 
girl is looked down on by those who have 
been ‘“‘ home,’ and her serious view of 
her duties to her servants is ridiculed. 
The * black sheep” is still fairly black 
when we make his acquaintance, and very 
uninviting is the description of his home. 
He has a good friend, a rather colourless 
person, who always does the right thing ; 
and the girl—on her side—has an appal- 
lingly vulgar stepmother, who arrives 
unexpectedly. The feature with which 
most trouble has been taken is the descrip- 
tion of Indian life. The Ganges is shown 
to us in storm and in calm, but otherwise 
the scenery is not very clearly drawn. 
The writing and development of the tale 
are straightforward and clear. 








The Happy Hunting Ground. 

Perrin. (Methuen & Co., 6s.) 
Mrs. PerRiN’s novel deals with Anglo- 
Indian life, a young wife’s folly and 
temptation, and her eventual recovery of 
happiness. It is not a very strong story, 
but it is pleasantly told, and some of the 
characters are well drawn. Mrs. Perrin 
has done better work in the past, and will 
probably do better work in the future. 
In the interval this book is readable—the 
production of one who treats fiction 
seriously. 


By Alice 


Father O'Flynn. By H. de Vere Stacpoole. 
(Hutchinson & Co., 1s. net.) 

Mr. Sracrooie’s technical skill is great 
enough to impart even to a baldly sensa- 
tional and wholly incredible narrative a 
certain attractiveness. His personages, 
indeed, are little more than puppets, 
yet they dance on their wires not only 
amusingly, but also with some semblance 
of spontaneity. It is, however, surely ex- 
travagant to include, in one comparatively 
brief story, an escape from a quicksand 
and another from a fall over a cliff, 
illicit distillation, a secret staircase, sub- 
terranean passages, a homicidal maniac, 
and a conflagration, in addition to a 
frustrated conspiracy against an un- 
popular landlord. The next time Mr. 
Stacpoole reviews his Irish material he will, 
it is to be feared, find his stock running 
a little short. The dedication of the 
volume—* To Sir E. Carson and Mr. Red- 
mond ’’—was a happy thought. 











WNLIKELY STORIES. 


The Fortunate Youth. By William J. 
Locke. (John Lane, 6s.) 
Ir Mr. Locke’s story possessed credible 
characters, and were not written through- 
out in a high-pitched falsetto, it might 
be a good novel, since its plot is both in- 
genious and, with one glaring exception, 
plausible. But not the best will in the 
world will enable any intelligent reader 
to believe either in the young hero, who 
rises from the position of a little male 
Cinderella in a slum to that of a young 
Tory statesman well in the running for 
ministerial honours, or in the princess 
whom he succeeds in marrying. Such a 
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story might carry conviction if its teller 
plainly believed in it, and if the style had 
that direct simplicity and that artful 
choice of apparently trivial detail which, 
in Defoe’s hands, render so credible the 
history of the visit paid to Mrs. Bargrave 
by the apparition of Mrs. Veal. If, like 
Mr. Locke, Defoe had assumed a manner 
that invited us to observe his own clever- 
ness, Mrs. Veal’s ghost would have pos- 
sessed no more authenticity than she of 
Cock Lane. 


It Will be All Right. By Tom Gallon. 
(Hutchinson & Co., 6s.) 


THERE is a certain attraction about the 
underlying idea in the plot of this story ; 
i.e., if you find yourself disappointed with 
life as you have hitherto known it, con- 
trive so to disappear that every one will 
think you dead, and begin again with 
a fresh identity. 

This, at all events, was the plan that 
Fergus Rowley tried, and though he 
missed his first personality for a time, 
he gradually developed a much finer one. 
The wealth he had abandoned lured him 
back to try to recover it, but, through 
the cowardice of one man and the fraud 
of another, he was forced to relinquish 
all hope of regaining it, and having once 
reconciled himself to the loss, he found 
his new self. His nephew Clement, who 
was thus suddenly raised from a City 
clerkship with 26s. a week to an income 
beyond his wildest dreams, had too vain 
a nature to stand the test of prosperity. 
He proceeded to spend wildly, and finally 
abandoned his young wife for a worldly 
woman who flattered his vanity. The 
book closes with a prospect of reconcilia- 
tion. 

Dora, the wife, is scarcely a convincing 
character, and had it not been for the 
efforts of Fergus, we doubt if she could 
have agreed with the author about the 
final rightness of all things. Mr. Gallon is, 
however, a sentimentalist, and hardly a 
severe student of human nature. 


Curing Christopher. By Mrs. 
Tremlett. (John Lane, 6s.) 
Tue theme of this story—the infatuation 
of a mild and stupid married man for a 
musical-comedy actress—does not appear 
to us to possess any great interest. The 
charm of the actress herself is not con- 
vincing, and we are thus unable to enter 
with sympathy into the clumsy subter- 
fuges employed by the hero to deceive his 
family. The author's workmanship is 
good, and seems worthy of better material. 


Jill-All-Alone. By Rita. (Stanley Paul & 
Co., 68.) 
THE young woman who gives her name 
to the book is a foundling brought up by 
an aged savant, who lives in a hermitage 
buried deep in a forest. At the beginning 
of the story he is found acting like a 
medieval magician, in virtue of powers 
which are supposed to have infused them- 
selves into him in his long contact with 


Horace 





Nature. Nature is depicted according to 
that idea of Pan—half attractive, half 
malignant—which has cropped up here 
and there in recent novels. This aspect 
of the world rather fades away as the 
book proceeds. There are a wandering 
youth who stays for a time at the 
Hermitage, several gipsies, a villainous 
baronet, and an unaccountable stranger 
of great power and learning (nevertheless, 
he commits himself to the statement that 
there have been no female astronomers), 
who comes and goes mysteriously, and 
utters words of unfathomable profundity. 
The good ones live on coarse oatmeal, 
milk, and fruit, with lettuces and water 
brought in a cut-glass jug. The beginning 
and the end of the tale do not hang 
together, and, though we spent some 
time and pains over it, we do not know 
what it is all about. 


James Whitaker's Dukedom. By Edgar 
Jepson. (Hutchinson & Co., 6s.) 
JAMES WHITAKER was trespassing in a 
wood when he was suddenly confronted 
by his double. The next instant the 
double was struck by lightning, and 
Whitaker promptly assumed the clothes 
and position of the dead man, and figures 
to the end of the story as the Duke of 
Lanchester, whose memory has _ been 
affected by a stroke of lightning. His 
adventures in his new capacity are but 
mildly comic. Mr. Edgar Jepson leads 
his impostor into so many stock situa- 
tions, and leads him out again by such 
extraordinarily improbable devices, that 
we regard him in much the same light as 
the invulnerable, and therefore unin- 
teresting, hero of a penny novelette. 
Everything turns out to the advantage of 
James Whitaker: his wife takes an over- 
dose of veronal, the Duke’s brother and 
only relative dies of apoplexy, and the 
supposititious peer falls in love with and 
marries the only witness of his usurpation. 


His Great Adventure. 

(Mills & Boon, 6s.) 
Fortune, after frowning on Edgar Brain- 
ard from childhood to early manhood, 
suddenly relented, and cast at his feet a 
dying millionaire, who, with his latest 
breath, made him guardian of bonds 
valued at several million dollars. Pursued 
by the millionaire’s enemies, the hero 
flees breathlessly from New York to San 
Francisco, and thence wanders through 
Arizona to Mexico, where he takes a 
steamer leaving Vera Cruz for Havre. 
Through a lucky breakdown of the 
steamer, which baffles his enemies, Brain- 
ard arrives safely in Paris and negotiates 
his bonds. With the money thus ob- 
tained he works a successful sulphur mine 
in Arizona, and, failing to find any heir to 
the dead man, uses the proceeds to found 
a ‘‘ People’s Theatre,” feeling that it is 
his duty as trustee to allow the entire 
community to enjoy the proceeds of his 
trust. The fortunes of the theatre it would 
not be fair to divulge. We will only remark 
that the story depends more on its plot 


By Robert Herrick. 





than on its characters to hold the reader's 
attention, though people who are tired 
of the ‘‘ temperamental” style of novel 
may welcome this tale of American hustle 
as a pleasant change. 





Years of Discretion. By Frederic and 
Fanny Locke Hatton. (Maunsel & Co., 
6s.) 

SKILL in reviewing nightmares or a gift 
for appraising the literary value of de- 
lirium is the kind of equipment required 
for satisfactory estimation of this novel. 
‘Years of Discretion’ is a play turned 
into a novel, and probably owes much of 
its distracted impossibility to that fact. 
The entertaining underlying idea seems to 
us spoilt in the handling; for even the 
well-drawn picture of restless, wearying 
frivolity at the beginning is defaced here 
and there by a brutality so purposeless as 
to degenerate into vulgarity. Moreover, 
the end—the return to something like sense, 
the awakening to “ vears of discretion ’’—is 
marred by that sentimentality which is the 
stock-in-trade of inferior plays, and is 
even less convincing imprint than on the 
stage. 

Yet the literary style of the book is 
above the average of ordinary novels, and 
with all its impossible folly the delineation 
of character leaves an impression of living 
people. It is a curious performance, and 
not quite a waste of power, since it 
suggests that the authors could do far 
better if they dropped extravaganza. As 
it stands, it resembles the temporary in- 
sanity of persons fundamentaliy sane, but 
tricked into incredible capers by some 
irresistible Puck. 








COUNTRY LIFE. 


Love the Harper. By Eleanor G. Hayden. 
(Smith, Elder & Co., 6s.) 
WE expect this story will be popular, and, 
in a quite worthy sense, it will be de- 
servedly so. It conforms to the ‘general 
imaginative convention of the last century, 
which allowed—nay, demanded—in the 
story-teller, a willingness to launch out 
into deep waters, and a refusal to do more 
than pretend to plumb their depths. The 
scene is laid in a village near the Downs— 
in some place where orange lilies are to be 
found flowering in the spring—and the 
landscape is prettily, if somewhatobviously, 
emphasized as a setting. The heroine is 
a young woman who has made an un- 
fortunate secret marriage, which her 
villain of a husband before he departs 
for Australia informs her, quite falsely, 
is a bigamous one. For years, cast out 
by her father, she keeps her secret 
and endures shame, seeing her child by 
stealth and earning bitter bread. When 
her half-sister—who knows nothing of this 
history—becomes mistress of the family 
farm, better days begin, the hero arrives, 
and the story issetin motion. The injured 





wife goes to Queensland towards the end 
of the story to nurse her husband on his 
death-bed, and this gives an opportunity 
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for deftly worked-up pictures of the life 
and scenery there. An element of humour 
—some of it genuinely amusing—is pro- 
vided by two village couples, of which 
the one tends towards the pathetic and 
the other towards the farcical, both having 
about them a touch of Dickensian lo- 
quacity. The faults of the book are a 
want of grasp of character, whence it 
comes about that the people in it seem to 
act at random, and without producing 
conviction ; and a want of proportion in 
construction, whereby the more important 
scenes are slightly sketched in, and the 
less important somewhat over-elaborated. 
Its merits are pleasantness of style, 
kindliness and wholesomeness of tone, 
and something, too, of a distinct atmo- 
sphere. 





Potter and Clay. By Mrs. Stanley Wrench. 
(Methuen & Co., 6s.) 

IF we were asked to choose between Mrs. 

Wrench’s landscape and her portrait 

studies, we should without hesitation 

choose the former. A story of village life 


in the Midlands affords many oppor- 
tunities for depicting the beauties of 


English scenery, and Mrs. Wrench avails 
herself of them with an artist’s hand. 
The lives of her villagers, however, 
in no way correspond to these innocent 
and peaceful scenes. Passion, treachery, 
and religious bigotry are the sources of 
the trouble with which the story abounds. 
Marah, whose name foreshadows her fate, 
escapes at 17 from a brutal father by 
marrying John Blunt, a man much her 
senior in age, and her superior in educa- 
tion. With him she lives happily for some 
years, until his failing sight obliges him 
to enlist the services of a secretary, Paul 
Haddon, who arouses the unawakened 
passion of Marah’s nature. Blunt, on 
becoming aware of this, goes off to Africa, 
taking the secretary with him. The 
young man dies, and Blunt announces the 
death as his own, and returns to the 
village under the name of Paul Haddon, 
wearing a black silk mask on the pretence 
that half his face has been shot away by 
savages. In an intricate series of love- 
affairs this mask plays a tragic part, and 
is much dwelt on as a symbol of the 
concealments of men and women. 





A Free Hand. By Helen C. Roberts. 

(Duckworth & Co., 6s.) 

Tue tale is, in this case, a sheer contra- 
diction of the title, which would have 
been more aptly ‘A Tied Hand.’ The 
picture of the chalk cliffs on the cover 
also gives an idea of freedom painfully 
at variance with the ‘“ cabin’d, cribb’d, 
confined *’ life of the hero. 

Appalled by the thought of being con- 
demned to follow his father in the keep- 
ing of a stationer’s shop, the boy deter- 
mines to tell his parents of his desire for 
Colonial life. His mother, however, fore- 
stalls his outburst by informing him she has 
saved money to put him into a profession. 
Irresolute, and disliking to give pain to 
his parents, he drifts into dentistry. 





The one resolute action of his life is his 
marriage ; but his wife, an actress, being 
temperamentally unfitted to him, they 
drift apart, and finally he divorces her. 
The story has little to relieve it, but the 
description of Brighton and Lewes and 
the country round will appeal to those 
familiar with the South Coast and the 
Sussex Downs. 


The Master of Merripit. By Eden Phill- 

potts. (Ward, Lock & Co., 6s.) 
Dartmoon—and especially the district 
round Postbridge—is once more the scene 
of Mr. Phillpotts’s story; the time is 
the age of highwaymen, and the capture of 
two particularly terrible specimens, twin 
brothers, is the main episode of the book. 
There are also two rustic love-stories, and 
enough is supplied in the way of incident 
and local colour to sustain the reader’s 
interest and revive his knowledge of the 
moor. 














HISTORICAL FICTION. 


The Way of Little Gidding. By E. K. 
Seth-Smith. (H.R. Allenson, 3s. 6d.) 
At first sight a critic might demur to any 
romance about Little Gidding, since a 
parade of historical knowledge and an 
affectation of seventeenth-century diction 
might easily spoil so delicate a fragrance 
as that which lingers round the Ferrars. 
But the author has caught something of 
the remote peace and serene confidence 
which that withdrawn community pos- 
sessed; her effortless writing and un- 
strained feeling just convey the quiet 
strength of the family who, whatever 
changes befall, must retain an abiding- 
place in this country’s chronicles. For 
quite different reasons, it is as well that 
people to-day should be reminded of the 
faithfulness with which men and women 
lived, prayed, and died for the Church ; 
and as well that they should realize—as 
they may all the more easily from the 
book’s restraint—what civil war actually 

means. 





The Great Attempt. 
(John Murray, 6s.) 
Tue author of this book writes a short, but 
earnest Preface in which he sketches the 
political situation which led up to the 
rebellion of 1745, and hints mysteriously 
that the events of that period may not 
be without their lesson for our own day. 
He then goes on to tell a quite good story 
of ‘“‘the cloak and rapier”’ order, with 
any quantity of stirring incident, some 
traditional love - making, and the usual 
accompaniment of faithful servants, brutal 
Hanoverians, and supernaturally cunning 
Catholic priests. The historical novel of 
this kind was lamed for life by Thackeray's 
‘Esmond’; butit has contrived to hobble 
along somewhere near the main movement 
of fiction up to the present, and will prob- 
ably go on doing so for some time. Mr. 
Arthur makes a mistake in speaking 
of the Jacobite cause as unpopular. 
From the days of ‘ Waverley ’ the Young 


By Frederick Arthur. 








Pretender has always begn a fictional 
Success. How many nosy have a Hano- 
verian hero ¢ Offhand, ve can think of 
Nery few. »O i" 


Unio Cesar. By Baroness Orezy. 
(Hodder & Stoughton, 6s.) 

Tuts is the story of the conduct of a man 
valled Taurus Antinor Anglicanus, prefect 
of Rome, and also a Christian, at a time 
when a conspiracy threatened the life of 
Caligula, and when, by accepting the offer 
of the hand of the beautiful Augusta, Dea 
Flavia, he might have made himself Ceesar. 
There is no need to take it seriously from 
the point of view of history. The writer 
depicts with an unsparing fullness many 
gorgeous scenes, and her dramatis persone 
deliver themselves of many lofty speeches. 
Here and there are whiffs of atmosphere, 
a real vision of a city, the sense of a crowd, 
but individual characterization, as well as 
incident, is blurred and lost in the misty 
outpourings of sentimentality. 





The Sea Captain. By H. C. Bailey. 
(Methuen & Co., 6s.) 

Mr. Battey sets his story of love, 
seafaring, and the rise to fortune of his 
hero in the days of Elizabeth, and writes 
it with plenty of vigour and imagination. 
His Diccon Rymingtowne appears first as 
a sort of village idiot and rather disreput- 
able character, and goes through a wonder- 
ful metamorphosis. The public that cares 
for historical fiction will read the book 
with pleasure. 





The Gates of Doom. By Rafael Sabatini, 

(Stanley Paul & Co., 6s.) 

READERS who have followed the daring 
exploits of the Scarlet Pimpernel, Beau 
Brocade, and other heroes of romance 
should find something to suit their tastes 
in Mr. Sabatini’s latest contribution to 
historical fiction. He writes in a brisk and 
vivacious manner. He is a cunning arti- 
ficer of dramatic situations, and his charac- 
ters in this instance, although sketched on 
somewhat conventional lines, are distinctly 
alive. 

The scene of the plot is Georgian Eng- 
land, the principal actor in the drama 
being a soldier of fortune, who is employed 
on a secret mission as a Jacobite agent. 
With due regard to the encounters and 
intrigues of the period, we must consider 
some of his adventures as truly amazing. 








CRIME AND ADVENTURE. 


The Wanderer’s Necklace. By H. Rider 
Haggard. (Cassell, 6s.) 
In this book Sir H. Rider Haggard has 
returned to the manner of his first ro- 
mances. The chief character is a new 
rendering of Allan Quatermain, and once 
again the re-incarnation motif appears. 
The wanderer is a Scandinavian who comes 
to the Court of Irene and Constantine VII. 
at Byzantium, and gives numerous ex- 
hibitions of that invincible behaviour 
which endears heroes to many youthful 
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readers. Full-length portraits are given | remarks, “ the tide will commence to ebb 


of the ambitious Empress and her in- 
effective son. The usual semi-occult strain 


is introduced by such devices as dreams, | 
and a mysterious necklace. The author has | 
deliberately allowed an element of inco- 


herence to enter the story. The wanderer 


tells only parts of his tale through the | 


mediumship of a subsequent incarnation. 


This too is reminiscent of some of the | 


early romances. The numerous admirers 
- of ‘She’ will find much to their taste in 
‘The Wanderer’s Necklace.’ 


The End of her Honeymoon. By Mrs. 
Belloc Lowndes. (Methuen & Co., 6s.) 
Tuts is a pleasantly exciting story of the 
possibilities and impossibilities of a man’s 
disappearance in Paris. On the whole, the 
plot is neatly constructed, though it is hard 
to believe that the stranded girl would 
have blundered so completely over proving 
her story. For instance, we have to wait 
till the eighth chapter before she produces 
the address of her old family lawyer, and 
another five before we learn that she be- 
thought herself of the Rouen hotel where 
she had stayed with the lost husband ; while 
the crucial fact that the carriage in which 
they both drove away from the Gare Saint 
Lazare was stopped by the police and that 
their identity was noted — the fact which 
would have prevented the mystery — is 
not referred to again. Perhaps that is well, 
for otherwise an eminently readable, even 
absorbing, and easily written romance 
would have been frustrated. It is a novel 
of plot, scarcely at all of character. Only 
absorption in the mystery could account 
for the curiously abortive treatment of 
Salgas, and the naive confidence shown in 
the chattering Major Dallas of Scotland 
Yard by the Prefect of the French police. 
But all who value a couple of hours’ re- 
creation should be grateful to Mrs. Belloc 

Lowndes. 





Two Women. By Max Pemberton. 


(Methuen & Co., 6s.) 


Tuts story tells of the escape from a Ger- 
man fortress of one of the heroes, who has 
been imprisoned on a charge of espionage ; 
of the relations of the other, a dissolute 
young peer, with a beautiful adventuress ; 
and of the noble (though happily tempo- 
rary) self-sacrifice of the second heroine. 
The various elements in the tale are not 
combined with any coherence, and in the 
two chapters at the end which describe 
separately the fates of the women we have 
a clumsy method of winding up the double 
theme. The book will probably please 
many readers by virtue of its spice of 
adventure—of the certainty from the first 
that every character will meet in the end 
with its due. 


The Crimson Honeymoon. By Headon 
Hill. (Ward, Lock & Co., 6s.) 
A prponarr villain; a rising young bar- 
rister ; an amiable and titled, if foolish 
hero; also corpses, racing cheats, blood 
dripping from the ceiling on to the dinner- 
table, and finally a death-trap in a cellar, to 
be worked when, as the villain’s chauffeur 


| two hours after midnight, madame ’’—such 
are some of the paraphernalia of this un- 
qualified melodrama. 


The Hidden Mask. By C. Guise Mitford. 
(Stanley Paul & Co., 6s.) 
THosE who have no taste for murder 
mysteries and thrilling situations should 
_not take up this novel, for if they do so, 
they will probably find themselves com- 
pelled against their inclination to read 
it to the end. Highly fantastic and grue- 
some, it does not exhibit any marked 
degree of originality in its conception, nor 
do the characters strike us as possessing 
much individuality. But the author suc- 
ceeds in stimulating our sense of expecta- 
tion, and has woven an intricate plot. 
Blind Man’s Buff. By Jacques Futrelle. 
(Hodder & Stoughton, 2s. net.) 

Tuis story of an American ignorant of 
French searching for a defaulting bank 
manager in Paris is comparatively short— 
under 200 pages—and has not the inge- 
nious elaboration of many detective tales of 
to-day. The bank manager possesses a 
daughter, who, as might be expected, 
provides the love-interest. Jacques Fu- 
trelle, however, wrote very much better 
than the average purveyor of mystery. 
This story of his has humour and vivid- 
ness, though some of the Americanisms 
will be beyond the average reader; for 
example, betting ‘“‘ ten dollars to a hole in 
a pretzel.” The book shows also vivid- 
ness of an easier sort to understand in 
such phrases as ‘‘ Here and there across 
the Seine some prodigal giant has flung 
a handful of glittering stars in parallel 
arches, and these are bridges.” The 
author was an artist in his way, and his 
books are always pleasant reading. 











TALES OF THE WILD. 
The Way of the Strong. By Ridgwell 


Cullum. (Chapman & Hall, 6s.) 
Tuis book opens amid one of those 
wild and desolate scenes which Mr. 


Cullum well knows how to impress on the 
reader's imagination: it is the desert 
heart of the Yukon in winter, “ the great 
white land, broken and torn ”’ and silent. 
A woman and the man she loves are facing 
the perils of the winter trail, trying to 
reach civilization in time for her child 
to be born without shame. Later 
we have equally striking descriptions of 
wide cornfields in the heart of Canada, 
and it is here the millionaire’s luxurious 
home is set. 

The “strong man” is primeval and 
rough in character, unscrupulous and free 
in his vengeance as in his generosity. At 
first the greed of gain entirely possesses 
him; later in life his love for a woman 
absorbs him as completely. The plot, 
though in many respects skilfully con- 
structed, is yet at its foundation weak. 
The woman travelling from the Yukon is 
separated from her lover, reaches her 
destination alone, and dies soon after 


> 








the child’s birth. The story then turns 
on the promise of her young sister, a girl 
of 17, to bring this boy up as her own, and 
to let it be supposed that he was born in 
wedlock, and that she is a widow. That 
a girl so young, loving her unfortunate 
sister, and in the presence of death, 
should be willing to promise this, is con- 
ceivable ; what seems to us curious is that 
after eighteen years, when she is about 
to be married, she should tell the boy of 
his unhappy birth, but yet allow him still 
to believe that she is his mother. She 
thus sacrifices herself to spare her sister's 
memory, and breaks her promise in its 
essential part. Upon this much that 
follows depends, and it could only have 
been made convincing if pity and love 
for the memory of the dead mother had 
been shown to have some remaining 
power. But this is not the case. 

There are many complications in which 
Socialism and Labour unrest play some 
part ; there are also many good situations 
cleverly handled, and several interesting 
characters besides those mentioned ; but 
on the whole we think the book would 
have been better had it been shorter. 
The dialogue is in the strong Canadian 
idiom, roughly picturesque, which the 
author usually employs. 

The Reconnaissance. By Gordon Gar- 
diner. (Chapman & Hall, 6s.) 
In this volume is presented the striking 
paradox of a man who gains the Victoria 
Cross through being a coward. As he 
subsequently confesses, it was his over- 
mastering fear of being left by himself 
in the desolate veld, surrounded by 
hostile and savage natives, that made 
it possible for him to carry a wounded 
comrade for twelve days over dangerous, 
difficult country where the scarcity of 
food was only equalled by the want 
of water. The contrast between Capt. 
Robertson, the rough frontier policeman, 
and Bishop Raymond, the aristocratic 
High Church African prelate, is one of the 
best things in the book. 

There are many good points about 
Leslie, the V.C., but the presentment of 
Mabel, the “ principal lady,” though it 
contains some excellent material, occa- 
sionally suffers from the weight of 
‘“‘ purple patches’ and emotional treat- 
ment. We like Lady Grace Whipham, a 
fussy, but kindly old body with a passion 
for effecting introductions, 


The Chief of the Ranges. By H. A. Cody. 
(Hodder & Stoughton, 6s.) 
THE story is somewhat fragmentary and 
lacking in dramatic interest, yet the author 
displays an intimate acquaintance with 
Indian life and character. The book 
deals with the adventures of Ouindia, 
daughter of an Indian chief; Natsate, her 
lover ; and Roger Dean, an old trader of 
the plains. Feuds between the Chilcot 


and Ayana Indians are well portrayed, and 
in his description of life in the Yukon 
and the Canadian North-West the author 
exhibits a practical acquaintance with his 
subject. 
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The City of Hope. By C. Fox Smith. 

(Sidgwick & Jackson, 6s.) 

Hope Cry is one of those curious products 
of Western Canada that, when they are 
once started, spring into full life and 
activity almost in a single night. When 
we first see it in this story, however, it is 
still only in the ‘‘ plot’ stage, despite the 
more or less fraudulent attempts of real- 
estate agents to foist land on to the public 
at artificially inflated values. An English 
solicitor sends out a son of roving disposi- 
tion while the ‘‘slump,” accentuated by 
bad harvests, is at its worst, and the tale 
turns on the hardships endured by the 
youth and on his marriage with the charm- 
ing daughter of a drunken scamp. With 
considerable force the author shows that 
“variety and adventure... .incident and 
splendid freedom ”’ are not the only as- 
pects of life in West Canadian ‘ back 
blocks’ to be thought of :— 

‘** People would do well to appreciate the 
facts before they pitchfork their difficult 
and wilful boys, those whom they have them- 
selves shirked the unpleasantness of school- 
ing, into the midst of the hardest and 
bitterest school on earth. It is a mistake 
too often and too fatally made to think that 
the wilful and wayward will be best mas- 
tered by harshness.”’ 

The book carries one on to the end 
without flagging. Perhaps the best piece 
of characterization is that of the heroine’s 
degenerate father, who is well drawn. 


The Pathway. By Gertrude Page. (Ward, 
Lock & Co., 6s.) 
GIVEN a pair of lovers living near one 
another in a country where convention is 
practically non-existent, their tale of true 
love threatens to run much too smoothly, 
so that one can hardly blame the author 
for the ruthless way in which she separates 
them. The heroine, through a chain of 
events which could have been easily 
explained, is discovered by her lover at 
lunch in the house of a rival, and this is 
sufficient excuse for the hero to betake 
himself to India without deigning to leave 
an address or waiting to hear how she 
came to accept the invitation. In his 
absence the heroine —after some life- 
saving on both sides—becomes engaged to 
a man of importance ; but even this rash 
step did not alarm us. With a confidence 
that was fully justified, we relied on the 
author to bring back the impetuous Toby 
in the nick of time to stop their marriage. 





Rhodesia is the country chosen as the | 


field of the drama, and the writer pays a 
well-deserved tribute to the women en- 
gaged in the task of building up a still 
young country, to their courageous 
struggle with domestic difficulties, and 
with the loneliness which many of them 
feel acutely. 


The Rocks of Valpré. By Ethel M. Dell. 
(Fisher Unwin, 6s.) 

THE easy simplicity with which this story 

is told is its chief merit; its faults are 

undue length and too numerous love- 

scenes. The heroine is a childish girl 








who at seventeen meets a young French 
soldier on the sands of Valpré. Her 
character is clearly drawn: winsome, 
sparkling, but ufstable ; and when she 
grows up and is married to a rather 
sternly truthful husband she goes wrong 
through lack of truthfulness. The French- 
man becomes her husband’s friend and 
secretary, and the whole story turns on 
their former acquaintance and adventure 
on the rocks. Here is the weakness of 
the plot : too much mystery made of this 
adventure, and no adequate’reason shown 
why the husband should not have heard 
of it. 








ETHICAL PROBLEMS. 


Time and Thomas Waring : the Study cof 
a Man. By Morley Roberts. (Kve- 
leigh Nash, 6s.) 


It is with sincere pleasure that we wel- 
come the appearance of a work which 
brings Mr. Morley Roberts within the 
small circle of fiction-writers who may be 
looked to for a serious influence on the 
thought of our times. The pleasure is 
all the greater because it is unexpected. 
Nothing in the author’s later work had 
prepared us for the kind of outlook on 
life here revealed. 

The writing of this book must have been 
as bold an adventure on the part of Mr. 
Roberts as it is a successful one; it is 
inconceivable that it can appeal with any 
great force to the more youthful of his 
accustomed audience. The reader must 
have had some experience of life, some 
schooling in pain, to appreciate the first- 
hand quality of the observation it reveals, 
the pressure of the problems set out in it 
for solution. In stating them the author 
has not overstrained his privilege as a 
novelist to emphasize his situations. 


Thomas Waring is an efficient and 


successful worker. As a_ father he 
has allowed a wall to grow between 
him and his children; as a man he 


has insisted on the value of conventional 
religion and morals for other people, 
while taking his own way without 
even formulating an excuse for himself. 
His wife is a brilliant study of the way in 
which a certain type of Englishwoman 
stays outside her husband’s real life, yet 
persists in trying to dominate it; while 
his daughter Joyce and Jennie Vale are 
perfectly distinct and well-drawn types 
of fine modern womanhood. The shock 
which brings Waring’s life to a sudden stop, 
and forces him to reconsider his whole 
relationship to his surroundings in the light 
of fast-approaching death—a very severe 
operation—leads him to a readjustment of 
values ; he perceives that the only result 
of one’s life to be esteemed is not what one 
does, but how others have been affected 
by it, and he sets out to liquidat> his 
responsibilities to his world by kindness 
and tolerance, without reference to any 
religious sanction. It is a simple solution, 
and not a new one, but it is worked out 
with great ability. 





A finely conceived piece of imaginative 
psychology is the account of the return 
of consciousness to Thomas Waring after 
his operation. Few or none, perhaps, 
can pronounce on its objective truth, but 
any one who has ever passed through a 
midnight horror, and felt himself sus- 
pended in a blank nothingness, with ages 
between the human companionship that 
lay behind him, and more ages to come 
before the dawn, will feel that so it 
must have been. Equally well observed, 
too, is that metallic taste which often 
accompanies weakness and pain, and that 
sudden loud beating of the heart which 
catches the attention at silent moments. 
Yet, however harrowing the story, there 
is nothing over-pressed in it, nothing 
needless or inartistic. 

The mere writing of the book is 
masterly. Its first sentences—hard, clear, 
almost abrupt, and hurried—put us at 
once in harmony with the patient as he 
comes into the operating-room which is to 
be the theatre of the struggle for his life. 
As the tension relaxes, the style becomes 
easier; and though Mr. Roberts never 
becomes lyrical, he never fails to rise to 
the demands of his situation, even at the 
last, when Waring is bidding farewell to 
the life he has to leave. 





The Way Home. Basil King. 


(Methuen & Co., 6s.) 


‘THe Way Home’ contains honest work 
well done, and the author has a true 
craftsman’s care for his creation. Readers 
who regret the facility of its popular view 
of religion may still admit that it rises 
above the rather dismal level of present- 
day novels. If it does not carry en- 
tire conviction, it awakens interest in 
the characters, who are people, not 
mere dummies, and it is well written. 
Perhaps the early chapters, perhaps 
even the whole book, would not have 
been written had Romain Rolland 
never given the world ‘ Jean-Christophe ’ ; 
nevertheless, it is superior to some echoes 
of that great work. The slow unfolding— 
possibly a trifle too slow—of Charlie 
Grace’s character is more successful than 
that of either of the women whose 
fortunes are linked with his. About them 
both is an uncertainty of intention, which 
in one case amounts almost to a volte- 
face. A pleasant humour belongs to the 
sacristan, who, combining the licence 
which seems the property of his voca- 
tion with simple faith, relieves the 
sombre painful atmosphere of the American 
environment—where money rules, where 
Christianity suffers most at the hands of 
its professors, and where the general 
maxim is presented as ‘‘ Each for himself, 
and the devil take the hindmost.” In 
this depressing scene the two priests, and 
particularly, through some subtle failure 
in conception, Mr. Legrand, hardly fill 
the parts assigned them ; they contrive, 
however, to avoid that deplorable de- 
scent into caricature which often offends 
taste and outrages facts on the English 
stage and in English fiction. 


By 
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Fine Clay. By Isabel C. Clarke. (Hut- 
chinson & Co., 6s.) 

THE marriage, unwittingly, of a young and 
romantic girl—a Roman Catholic—to a 
divorcé, and her break with him when she 
discovers his duplicity, provide Miss Isabel 
Clarke with an interesting theme for her 
latest novel. Still further to complicate 
matters, the husband, a younger son, 
unexpectedly becomes heir to a title and 
estates, but owing to a will, the terms of 
which exclude Catholics, his son is 
debarred from following him. He and his 
young wife, however, both die early, and 
a stern old grandfather tries hard to 
bring up the boy—who is, of course, in 
the eyes of the law, legitimate—as a 
Protestant, but without success. Miss 
Clarke has treated her subject ably, and 
she has a quiet, easy style which makes 
the reading of her book a pleasure, though 
it is possible that her insistence on the 
superiority of the Roman Catholic faith 
is overdone. 


The Tresleys. By 

(Melrose, 6s.) 

THE point of ethics raised in this novel is, 
Should a man who has previous, but not 
confidential information about an impend- 
ing bank smash attempt td sell to the un- 
suspecting public shares with an unlimited 
liability attached to them ? Col. Tresley 
says No, and as a consequence is utterly 
ruined. These shares were part of a large 
legacy that he had unexpectedly come in- 
to: “‘“Some malicious fairy might have 
made it her gift, with trouble of mind and 
material loss for its only results.” 

How his chivalrous conduct is regarded 
by the various members of his family, and 
their reception of a proposal to refund him 
the generous portions that he had given 
them outright immediately on coming into 
his fortune, form the main subject-matter 
of the subsequent pages. 

Mr. Cockburn’s first essay in fiction 
promises well. There is a pleasing sim- 
plicity and directness in his style ; he is 
a keen observer of human nature, and, if 
some of his characterization is a little too 
much “on the surface,’ his meaning is 
plain. 


Henry Cockburn. 


The Price of Conquest. By Ellen Ada 
Smith. (John Long, 6s.) 
Tue portrayal of genius in fiction is pro- 
verbially difficult, and we rather feared for 
Miss Smith when we found that she had 
made both her hero and heroine brilliant 
violinists. Fortunately, our fears are in 
no way shared by the author herself, and 
though she is no stylist, and is at times a 
little inclined to flamboyancy—sentiment 
and melodrama are by no means without 
a place in the book—she carries us along 
with so much energy and cheery opti- 
mism that we almost forget her imperfec- 
tions. She has the knack of telling a 
story and compelling the reader's sym- 
pathy for her characters. Towards the 
end of the book, the emotions of a 
great musician, whose wife—a former 


pupil—is, as he thinks, outstripping him 
in skill and popularity, are analyzed 
with no little subtlety. 





On the Steirense. ‘By Frank Swinnerton. 
(Methuen & Co., 6s.) 


WE are grateful to Mr. Swinnerton for his 
selection of the raw material of ‘On the 
Staircase.’ This novel presents a few 
members of a class of English society 
which novelists seldom depict. The in- 
telligent clerk exists in large numbers ; 
he has solid intellectual interests, he reads 
such authors as Mr. A. C. Bradley, and 
prefers good lasting works to the flashy 
and ephemeral and much - advertised. 
But because he is unostentatious and 
writes little he is collectively unnoticed. 
The affairs of two men of this class, and 
of their sisters, occupy a large part of the 
novel. The remainder is concerned with 
the life, marriage, and death of Adrian 
Velancourt, who stands on the margin 
of this class. He is cast from a different 
mould, or perhaps from a mould that 
was a little twisted, and his hyperzsthesia 
leads to pain and death. With a con- 
sideration of the ethics of his suicide the 
book comes to an end. 

The characters stand out from the first 
with admirable distinctness, although the 
author is inclined to play with the theme 
of repulsion as a prelude to attraction 
perhaps a little to excess. It is not al- 
together easy to pin one’s faith to a lady 
who says to her lover, ‘Sometimes | 
think you so objectionable that I wonder 
to find myself talking to you,” and shortly 
afterwards asks him to repeat his pro- 
posal to her. But these things may really 
happen 





The Pessimist: a Confession. By A. 

Newman. (Nutt, 6s.) 
A PREFACE of aphorisms printed in italics 
is an unfortunate beginning for a novel, 
hardly improved by the inclusion of such 
a one as “ Every artist is a slave; but 
there is an exquisite sweetness in his 
servitude.” We must frankly admit that 
we are not acquainted with men of science, 
bishops, or even—to use the author’s 
phrase —‘‘a_ perfect gentleman,” who 
endeavour, like the characters in this 
book, to sparkle into epigram every time 
they open their mouths, and fail on every 
occasion. As literature it is a failure, 
as philosophy shallow, as religion nil ; 
yet it purports to deal with all three. 

It is not even thought out on its own 
chosen lines ; for the author has invented 
an epoch-making discovery which might 


destroy the whole world by breaking a | 


jar of germs, and a little invention on “his 
part might have saved his logic, if not 
the probability of things, by the additional 
discovery of some sterilizing power. 


The Marriage Contract. By Joseph Keat- 
ing. (Hutchinson & Co., 6s.) 
THe most valuable idea in this interest- 
ing story seems to us to be the author’s 
contention that sin is a disease of the soul, 
and has the same pathological conse- 
quences as disease of the body—i.e., the 
sufferer must either recover or 
ensues. His argument is, therefore, that 


the sinner, purified by the purgative of | 


death | 


suffering and repentance, is entitled to be 
considered in as perfect health spiritually 
as the sick man, after complete convales- 
cence, has bodily. 

Delia, a wife false to her marriage vows, 
gets for the first time in her shallow life 
a glimpse of something greater than she 
has yet known when her husband refuses 
to take the usual legal compensation for 
his wrongs, but reinstalls her as mistress 
of his home. Antony’s conception of his 
‘marriage contract ’’ did not include any 
provision for release in the event of one 
of the parties breaking faith ; wherein he 
differed from Society in general, and his 
Cousin Jane in particular, whose anxiety 
to see the faithless Delia drink the cup 
of humiliation to the dregs is true to 
life. The book concludes with Antony’s 
successful attempt to “ hate the sin, but 
love the sinner.” 

Mr. Keating seems to us, however, to 
be on debatable ground when he makes 
jealousy the root of Delia’s renewed love 
for her husband, and insists that it is the 
essential mire from which the lily of 
passion springs. Surely jealousy was 
merely a bitter flavour added to her love, 
which was really born of the vision of a 
nobility she had not hitherto suspected. 
As a whole, the book presents a large- 
hearted view of humanity which should 
make a wide appeal. 





Leviathan. By Jeannette Marks. (Hodder 

& Stoughton, 6s.) 

A younG professor in an American Univer- 
sity who is about to be married has con- 
tracted the opium habit. Conscious of his 
weakness, the heroine of the story 
decides to marry him, with the object of 
devoting her life to his reclamation. 
His reformation is at last attained, pre- 
sumably through the medium of a number 
of long and wearisome declamations, 
more appropriate in a pamphlet than in 
a novel. The author indulges in some 
violent diatribes in conjunction with 
statements that are grossly exaggerated ; 
for instance, she writes :— 

“Opium is the backbone of the Anglo- 
Indian Government. In England itself there 
is scarcely a family of any position that has 
not its opium addicts. And because Eng- 
land cannot do without it, the Anglo-Indian 
Government has put it on record in decisions 
that opium is a harmless stimulant, good for 
all ages, including babies, and that no home 
is really home without it.” 





|This is a fair sample of the author’s 
propaganda, 

We deprecate such wild statements, 
and we can find nothing to commend in 
the characteristics or style of the volume. 


The Sentence Absolute. By Margaret Mac- 
aulay. (Nisbet & Co., 6s.) 
Tue ethical interest in this story lies 
in the expiation of a wrong committed in 
a moment of great temptation. The hero, 
a young consulting engineer, overcome by 
the pressure of Cambridge debts and the 
importunities of moneylenders, accepts 
the tender of a firm which carries with it a 
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heavy commission for himself. His sin 
finds him out, and the heroine is faced with 
a problem which puts her love for him to 
a severe test. With the somewhat harsh 
ideals of extreme youth, she finds it 
equally difficult to condone his fault, and 
to realize the value of his subsequent 
remorse and penance. The writer, who 
possesses a simple, straightforward style, 
has created two attractive young people ; 
if the mind of the heroine is somewhat 
slow and unreceptive, it is doubtless due to 
her conventional, though pleasant, up- 
bringing and surroundings. 








SOCIAL COMEDY. 


The Cuckoo Lamb. By Horace W. C. 
Newte. (Chatto & Windus, 6s.) 


SaTiRE recoils on the satirist when it 
condemns him to clog his narrative with 
the sayings and unimportant doings of a 
set of pseudo-artistic people whose silliness 
lacks the charm of the comic. That is 
the verdict which we feel bound to pass 
on a considerable portion of this some- 
times admirable story. Mr. Newte has 
for his heroine a country girl with an 
aptitude for writing fiction, who, after 
experience as a domestic servant, blossoms 
under a pen-name into a novelist, and is 
tempted to hide her plebeian past. 

The first half of the book is distinguished 
by a happy union of fancy and realism. 
The indomitably imaginative girl with 
her two sweethearts and disapproving 
relatives, in a rural setting at once pretty 
and horrid, is excellently visualized. The 
way in which human vanity is pelted 
through Mr. Newte’s pages by a catchword 
taken from the door of a pretentiously 
named villa pleases like an apt Leimotiv ; 
and the picture he gives of the life off 
duty of the draper’s shopgirl who ‘ lives 
in” is humorous and convincing. Satire 
before it recoils on our author does good 
service to his art, his exhibition of female 
foibles being very amusing. 


Simpson. By Elinor Mordaunt. 


(Methuen & Co., 6s.) 


Tue author dedicates this book to lovers. 
We hardly needed the hint to enable us 
to foresee what would happen when the 
hero and his friends started a bachelors’ 
club. Though the end appears inevitable, 
the book is diversified by many ingeniously 
devised incidents. Each man takes to 
the club to avoid matrimony, and each 
there meets his fate ; some of them even 
exile and death. The hero himself, a 
delightful character, drawn with sanity 
and charm, has at once the most obvious 
and the most happy lot apportioned to 
him. The author writes pleasantly and 
with restraint, and shows some power of 
creating atmosphere in her descriptions of 
the house with its gardens, which, as the 
scene of events, plays an unusually promi- 
nent part in the development of the tale. 








The Tracy Tubbses. By Jessie Pope. 
(Mills & Boon, 3s. 6d.) 

Ir is difficult to realize that there are 
people with leisure which they cannot 
spend more satisfactorily to themselves 
than in reading such unrelieved farce as 
‘The Tracy Tubbses.’ The best which can 
be said of it is that it is absolutely in- 
nocuous ; the worst, perhaps, that it should 
have been very much funnier if it was 
to be done at all. That is not to say that 
it is never funny—it is sémetimes. To 
be persistently funny is given to few of 
us. Yet there is a public for a book 
like this, which has no connexion with 
literature, and possibly was not intended 
to have any. 

Monksbridge. By John 
(Chatto & Windus, 6s.) 
Tuis is a study of characters, told mainly 
by conversations. A family of four—the 
mother, twin daughters, and a son—have a 
little fortune and a house on the borders 
of Wales left to them unexpectedly. 
Here they meet a number of people, and 
the first fourteen chapters are taken up 
with the ‘‘ bright *’ conversations by which 
they all make acquaintance. There is so 
much of this that it becomes tedious. 
One of the sisters possesses a _ calcu- 
lating and managing mind, and the rest of 
the book is taken up with her influence 
over her family, and over the nobility and 
gentry of that part of the country. She 
arranges excellent marriages for herself 
and her mother, but her sister and brother 
rebel against her plans forthem. The best 
things about the book are a few sudden, 
vivid descriptions, of a person speaking 
or of some little action, which set a whole 
scene before our eyes in two or three words. 
This clever trick of the author’s— it 
seems no more than that—is the only 
thing which relieves the monotony of the 

book. 


Ayscough. 





The Making of Blaise. By A. 8. Turber- 
ville. (Sidgwick & Jackson, 6s.) 

For a first novel this study of tempera- 
mental effects holds considerable promise. 
The major part of the story is concerned 
with Blaise’s father, who was the second 
son of a narrow-minded father and a 
mother whose more broad-minded per- 
sonality had suffered eclipse at the hands 
of her husband and elder son. Of Blaise 
himself we learn little, as his young life 
closes with the book. Of his mother we 
should have welcomed a more detailed 
account. The author, in fact, has pro- 
duced half a dozen of what may be 
lixened to crayon portraits, all of which, 
b-ing lifelike and conveying well-marked 
traits, satisfy an artistic sense better than 
the curiosity which they arouse. 


The Awakening. By R. 8. Macnamara, 
(Herbert Jenkins, 6s.) 

To those who buy their books straight‘ 

off a stall the publisher’s précis of the 

story on an outer cover has advantages. 

An author searching for an unused de- 

scriptive title deserves more sympathy 





than blame if small success is obtained. 
This tale, which deals with a beautiful 
girl’s first marriage to a sensualist who 
is crippled by an accident, and closes with 
her finding of a better mate, is smoothly 
rather than stirringly written. The end 
is abrupt and unsatisfactory, and leaves 
the reader with the impression that the 
number of words expected by a pub- 
lisher had been attained sooner than the 
author expected. 
It was the Time of Roses. By Dolf 
Wyllarde. (Holden & Hardingham, 6s.) 
Tuts book is an early work of its author, 
differing in no respect from many novels 
produced by cleverish young women. 
It possesses few of the characteristics, 
either good or bad, that have secured 
the success of her later books, and few 
critics would discern in it, if published 
without her name, the promise of much 
force or talent. If Miss Wyllarde is 
responsible for its publication in volume- 
form (it has already appeared as a serial), 
she has been somewhat inconsiderate of 
her own reputation; if she is not 
responsible, she furnishes one more warn- 
ing to young writers of the dangers 
so which they expose themselves when 
they sell their copyrights, instead of 
selling only the right to publish for a 
short term of years. 


Splendrum. By Lindsay Bashford. (Chap- 
man & Hall, 6s.) 

SPLENDRUM is a huge industry which is 
upheld by the personality and business 
capacity of its wealthy owner, and when 
he becomes enfeebled by drink appears to 
be on the verge of utter collapse. Splen- 
drum, however, has a son—a failure at 
school, despised by his singularly hard- 
hearted father, as depicted at the begin- 
ning of the story, an incompetent, if 
attractive boy—who, bringing to bear the 
capability which he has, after all, inherited, 
and which we detected in the beginning in 
the ease with which he drives his motor, 
comes effectively to the rescue. It is a 
fairly well told story, though the lengthy 
speeches tempt the reader to skip, and it 
is at no time easy to feel much interest in 
the two girls who play a part in it. 


The Education of Oliver Hyde. By Regi- 
nald E. Salwey. (Digby, Long & Co., 
68.) 

Mr. Satwey has the gift not only of being 
able to make his characters live, but also 
of placing them before his readers with 
unmistakable clearness. In his latest 
volume he has further succeeded in hitting 
off the mean between plot and characteri- 
zation. Both are well conceived and 
carried out, 

Misguided maternal instinct procures a 
change of babies at birth, and thereby a 
ydéung baronet, who proves to be an artistic 
genius, is kept out of his rightful position 
till manhood. The story deals with the 
discovery of the fraud. We cannot help 
liking Oliver, the innocent “ impostor,” 
despite his faults; and the high-minded 
tutor is a good study. The book itself 
must introduce the others. 
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The Girl on the Green. By Mark Allerton. 
(Methuen & Co., 6a,) 


Gotr, the militant Suffragette, a girl’s 
college ideals, and love are the main 
strands in the pleasant web of this tale. 
The slight plot is quite workmanlike, 
the character -drawing sufficient, the 
humours happily enough conceived. The 
qualities the book lacks are crispness, 
neatness of finish, and wit; or, as alter- 
natives, rollicking fun and genuine 
laughter. It is faintly infected with 
seriousness. 








SHORT STORIES. 

The Lost Road. By Richard Harding 
Davis. (Duckworth & Co., 6s.) 
Tue seven short stories collected in this 
volume are admirable specimens of the 
better sort of magazine fiction, but they 
lack the exuberant humour of Mr. Davis 
at his best. Every one of them has for its 
hero a sentimental American, who remains 
the same man, although we find him under 
seven different names in seven different 
parts of the world. There is also a certain 
monotony in the invariable surprise at the 
end. Perhaps the best story is ‘ The God 
of Coincidence,’ in which the author 
cheerfully abandons himself to humorous 
improbabilities. 





Firemen Hot. By C. J. Cutcliffe Hyne. 
(Methuen & Co., 6s.) 

Tue firemen are three—an Englishman, a 
Scotchman, and a Yankee—who will not 
ship except together. There is all the 
abundance and precision in the use of 
nautical or quasi-nautical terms, and in 
the descriptions of a vessel’s behaviour, 
to which Mr. Hyne has accustomed his 
readers, combined with that grim, devil- 
may-care manliness which he has also the 
trick of depicting trenchantly. These 
things are good, yet not quite sufficient of 
themselves for the making of satisfactory 
short stories; and as the other material 
supplied here is slight, and somewhat 
roughly thrown together, it cannot be said 
that this collection is exactly of outstand- 
ing merit. One or two Kettle yarns are 
appended to it. 





Later Litanies ; and Litanies of Life. By 
Kathleen Watson. (Heinemann, 2s. 6d. 
net.) 

Ir is impossible to guess why the word 
Litany should have been chosen for these 
wordy, shallow, and sentimental laments. 
We had thought the taste for self-centred 
and feebly irreligious moanings had gone 
with the passing of the century, so that 
this book comes like something which is 
born out of its right time, if indeed there 
was ever a right time for such. 

If the author desires to make a moving 
recital out of exiguous materials, we 
recommend to her careful study some 
such consummate instance as Maupas- 
sant’s ‘La Ficelle’; it will prove better 
equipment for that most difficult among 
hard achievements, the short story, 
than a plenitude of sentiment and an 
abundance of adjectives. 





FRENCH STORIES. 


L’Eveil. Par Maurice Deroure. (Paris, 

Plon.) 

Tus is, we gather, the first work of a 
young author —a recruit, as he says, to 
‘“‘la- phalange qui prépare une nouvelle 
renaissance.” Of this renaissance much 
has already been written. It is, in social 
thought and in the individual conscious- 
ness, the return to idealism and to faith ; 
in literature it may be said to manifest 
itself as the resurgence of the background— 
of the whole as against the parts, and as a 
study of the relation of individuals to that. 
M. Deroure follows the prevailing tendency 
in the new generation of writers to make 
the ancient Catholic religion of France 
the medium of contact between the indi- 
vidual and the whole, and its laws the 
means by which the claims of the whole 
are asserted. To this he joins, more 
explicitly than most, the claims of the 
family. 

The situation is simple and by no 
means novel: a young man drawn into 
a passion for a married woman. The 
youth has been’ educated _ strictly, 
and has sincerely responded to the 
religious influences brought to bear on 
him ; significantly these are Jansenist. 
Once, tempted to the very verge of falling, 
he is pulled back into safety by the direct 
force of his religion, by the obligation to 
perform his Easter duties. The second time 
—and this is an instance of fine insight— 
he is saved, after long strain, and at the 
very moment of determination to yield, 
by the flight of the woman. She had been 
amused and attracted by the boy, in the 
first instance at an hotel where, half in 
vanity, half in conscientious resolution, 
he had told the hotel-keeper, it being a 
Friday, “Je veux un diner maigre.”’ 
She had ascertained that the estrangement 
out of which he came back to her was 
caused by his having “fait ses P&aques.”’ 
She confesses by a hasty retreat that 
there is something invincible which sepa- 
rates them. 

M. Deroure is wholly to be con- 
gratulated on this first essay. Restraint, 
delicacy of touch, felicity without un- 
due exuberance in the invention of 
detail, subtlety in the delineation of the 
two principal characters, and steadiness in 
progress towards the end proposed, amply 
atone for the slight woodenness of the 
minor characters. 


Marcelle the Lovable. By Auguste Maquet. 
(Greening & Co., 6s.) 


THis is a_ version of ‘Les Vertes- 
Feuilles’ of Auguste Maquet, the col- 
laborator with Dumas pére. The trans- 
lator claims for the book that it ‘‘ contains 
a superb scoundrel and also the most 
adorable young woman to be met in a 
whole decade of French fiction.’ In its 
English dress, which fits it none too well— 
for in the later chapters the style halts 
painfully in something which is neither 
French nor English—the novel fails to 
make so distinguished an impression. The 





characters, with the exceptions of Count 
Gilbert and Maitre Cornevin, labour under 
a stiff unreality. The plot turns on a 
complicated question of estate ownership 
mingled with an _ illicit love. Some 
of the s@va indignatio expended on the 
amorphous love-affair might have been 
kept for the shady ways of the law and 
the lover’s share therein. 








Dehan (Richard), THe Cost or Winas, AND 
OrHeER Stories, 6/ Heinemann 
Twenty-six narratives are included in 
this volume, which derives its title from a 
story of an aviator. The author is up to date 
in noting the pursuits and extravagances of 
the time, and has a vein of cynicism which 
is sometimes effective and sometimes merely 
smart. Some of the stories are in Mr. 
Kipling’s vein, and imitate a less agreeable 
side of his talent in such a phrase as “‘ Han- 
over-Squared into one flesh.” Details of 
dress and furniture are overdone. Apart 
from a few poignant scenes between a man 
and a woman, the volume is not distinguished 
work. The author appears to lack the zeal 
for concentration and selection of detail 
which the short story demands. 


Selected English Short Stories (XIX. Crn- 
TURY), with an Introduction by Hugh 
Walker, 1/ net. 

Oxford University Press 

This addition to the ‘“‘ World’s Classics,” 
Pocket Edition, is very welcome, for it 
contains a great deal of good reading within 
a small space, from Walter Scott to Hubert 
Crackanthorpe, who died in 1896. The 
best work of the nineteenth century is well 
represented, though the work of the living 
is excluded. So we must suppose, though 
we have found no note of the fact. Mr. H.S. 
Milford has chosen the stories, but he and 
Prof. Walker share a joint responsibility 
for the whole book. The Introduction, 
which goes back as far as Genesis, spends, 
we think, too much time on origins before 
coming to the short story proper. Prof. 
Walker notes quite rightly the preponder- 
ance of America in this volume, about one- 
third of the tales being due to the United 
States; and even so, Mary Wilkins (still, 
happily, with us), the delicate work of 
Aldrich, and some admirable writing by 
Mark Twain have not found a place. The 
Americans are likely to keep this pre- 
eminence, for their magazines are much 
better than ours. 

Coming to details, we note at once Mr. 
Milford’s admirable taste in including ‘ The 
Two Drovers’ as well as ‘ Wandering 
Willie’s Tale.’ The latter can be compared 
with ‘Thrawn Janet,’ which is given, as 
well as ‘Markheim’ and ‘ Providence and 
the Guitar.’ Owners of copyrights have 
also been generous regarding stories by 
Richard Garnett, Gissing, and Mary Cole- 
ridge; all are striking, and will be new to 
many readers. ‘The Witch Aunt,’ by Lamb, 
and ‘The Seven Poor Travellers’ hardly 
seem to us to be short stories. We should have 
preferred one of the stories from ‘ Pickwick ’ 
—say, ‘The Old Man’s Tale of the Queer 
Client.’ Almost all the authors here have 
established reputations ; and we think 
research might have discovered an example 
or two by comparatively unknown hands. 
Prof. Walker speaks of the variety of the 


collection, but we find in it one striking 
omission: there is no story of English war, 
colonizing, or adventure overseas. Was 
there nothing worthy of the sort to be 
found ? If it is indeed so, it was high time 
for Mr. Kipling to arrive. 
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MR. JOHN LANE’S NOVELS 


SOME STRIKING PRESS OPINIONS OF 


THE FORTUNATE 
YOUTH 


By W. J. LOCKE 


Times.—‘** Will delight his many admirers.” 

Morninc_ Post.—‘‘ Never has Mr. Locke displayed his gifts to 
more attractive advantage.” 

_ Dairy TeLecrapu.— Art of narrative, perpetual play of pretty wit, 
felicitous epithet and epigram, and general distinction of style.” 
Patt Matt Gazetre.— Delightful romance. The author’s humour 
like his charity never fails us.” 

Eveninc Stanparv.—‘‘ We read on and on with rejoicing interest. 
Barney Bill is a character in whom Sterne might have had a finger. 
Balzac had his Rubempre and his Rastignac as Mr. Locke has his 
Paul Savelli.” 

Daity Express.—‘‘ Uncommonly pleasant reading.” 

_ _Wortv,—* The fine qualities by right of which Mr. Locke stands 
in the forefront of the novelists have never revealed themselves to 
greater advantage. Great charm...... depth and beauty of thought.” 


A FINE LIST OF NOVELS. 6s. 


A GIRL’S MARRIAGE 
CURING CHRISTOPHER 
OH, MR. BIDGOOD! 

THE STRONG HEART 
THE IRON YEAR 
SOMEBODY’S LUGGAGE 
THE PURPLE MISTS (#4 
GARDEN OATS (257 

WHEN WILLIAM CAME (2 


3s. 6d. net. 
BEHIND THE BEYOND () Stephen Leacock 


Illustrated by A. H. FISH. 








Agnes Gordon Lennox 
Mrs. Horace Tremlett 
Peter Blundell 

A. R. Goring-Thomas 
Walter Bloem 

F. J. Randall 

F. E. Mills Young 
Alice Herbert 

H. H. Munro 


On April 3 Mr. JOHN LANE will publish 
THE TREND 


A New Novel by WILLIAM ARKWRIGHT, 
Author of ‘ Knowledge and Life,’ &c. 6s. 
‘The Trend’ is a fascinating romance telling of the discovery of 


musical genius in a street singer by a celebrated composer who 
undertakes his education. The gradual development of the lad’s 
reasoning powers is depicted with the greatest insight, and the dramatic 
scene of the debut is presented with masterly skill. The climax is 
most thrilling. Mr. Arkwright S exceptionally distinguished style and 
powers of characterization which won such high praise for ‘ Knowledge 
and Life’ are again strongly in evidence. 


JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO STREET, W. 














MR. MORLEY ROBERTS'S 
NEW NOVEL 


"A BIG BOOK" 
|. TIME 
THOMAS WARING 


By MORLEY ROBERTS 


| 
| Price 6s. 


Some Press Opinions. 


TIMES.—‘‘An original book, which will 
enhance the literary reputation of a vigorous 
and versatile novelist.” 

Sir Wa. Rozertson Nicott, in the BRITISH 
WEEKLY.—* The impression of most novels 
fades from the mind in a very short time, but 
Mr. Morley Roberts’s book is both engrossing 
and memorable.” 

Mr. H. W. Massincuan, in a signed page 
review in the NATION.—‘‘A remarkable and 
original book...... of great ingenuity and original 
force...... surprising and interesting.” 

EVENING STANDARD.—“‘A curiously in- 
teresting book. Those whose nerve is fairly 
strong may be confidently recommended to read 
it carefully and think it over. Weaker vessels 
should take care to avoid it.” 

GLOBE.—* It has a dignity and fineness that 
cannot be too much praised.” 

LIVERPOOL COURIER. — ‘‘ Dangerously, 

| brilliantly clever...... If a better novel is written 
this year it will certainly be a goud one. There 
is genius in it.” 

Mr. F. G. Berrany, in the SUNDAY TIMES. 

| —‘* A big book, an honest book, the ‘book of a 
big-hearted, big-brained man....... What we 
hoped for has come at last. The master work 
so long promised is here under our eyes.” 


A BROTHER OF QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 


THE LIFE OF KING 
GEORGE OF GREECE 


| By Capt. WALTER CHRISTMAS, 15s. net. 
Dedicated to H.M. Queen Alexandra. 


TIM ES.—“ Readers will find a good deal to interest 
them in his pleasant gossip — always in admirable 
| taste—on the private life of the Royal Family.” 


EVENING STANDARD.—“ Now, at last, King 
George has come into his own.” 
IN GREAT DEMAND 
THE 


LIFE OF THE EMPEROR 
FRANCIS JOSEPH 


By FRANCIS GRIBBLE. 16s, net. 


| §TANDARD.-—“ Deals with a fascinating subject 
and with problems of immediate and vital importance 
... will be widely read and appreciated.” 
DAILY NEWS.—“ A most engrossing book.” 


AN UNKNOWN SON 


OF NAPOLEON 
(Count Léon). 
By HECTOR FLEISCHMANN. 10s. 6d. net. 
First Review. 


TIMES.—‘‘A dramatic ong of moving interest ; 

and he has based a good deal of it upon unpublished | 

tree 1 communicated to him by the ron de 
éneval.” 














7 EVELEIGH NASH, Publisher, London. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 





GENERAL LITERATURE 
THE TRUTH ABOUT AN AUTHOR. 


By ARNOLD BENNETT. Feap. 8vo, gilt top, 2s. 6d. net. 


A reprint of a book published originally anonymously. It describes the career and | 


aspirations of an author, and is, in view of Mr. nett’s brilliant success, not only of 
absorbing interest, but of importance to literary aspirants. 


THE CHURCH REVIVAL: 


Thereon and Reminiscences. By 8S. BARING-GOULD, 
M.A. With 18 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

In this book Mr. Baring-Gould, who for so long has been famous, not only as a novelist, 
social historian, and antiquarian, but also as the “‘squarson” of Lew Trenchard in North 
b woe has summarized his long life (he is now an octogenarian) in its relation to the 

urch. 


THE DOGES OF VENICE. By Mre. AUBREY 


RICHARDSON. With 16 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
The story of the dukes, which means the story of the romance and tragedy of Venice 


for 1,100 years. 
A WOMAN IN THE ANTIPODES. 


By MARY HALL, Author of ‘A Woman’s Trek.’ With 46 Illus- | 


trations and 3 Maps. Demy 8vc, l6e. net. 
A delightful, unconventional, and gossiping story of a tour through New Zealand, 
Australia, the Philippines, and China. 


GOLF. By ARNAUD MASSY. Translated from the French by | 


A. R. ALLINSON. With 13 Diagrams and 12 Plates. Crown 8vo, 
2s. 6d. net. 
A complete guide in brief—indispensable to the beginner and to the advanced golfer. 


PROSE SELECTIONS FROM THE 


WORKS OF OSCAR WILDE. Fcap. 8vo, ls. net. 
A very interesting little book, containing two letters hitherto unpublished. 


SOME MINUTE ANIMAL PARASITES. 
By H. B. FANTHAM, D.Sc., and ANNIE PORTER, D.Sc. With 


many Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


A ~e mportant book, describing those organisms which produce disease in the 
higher animals, including man. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. By J. ©. COX, LLD. F.S.A. 


With 28 Illustrations and 5 Maps and Plans. Small pott 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
net. [Little Guides. 


THE SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE. 


By MICHAEL MacDONAGH. With 16 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, | 


10s. 6d. net. 


MODERN MEXICO. By B. J. MacHUGH. With 20 


Illustrations and a Map. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

“It adds the testimony of an impartial witness to the rapidly accumulating weight of 
evidence which goes to show that President Wilson’s benevolent application of moral 
standards to Mexican — was, from the outset, a counsel of perfection unattainable... .. 
a straightforward, lucid narrative.”— 7imes. 


A CORNER OF THE COTSWOLDS. 


By Mrs. STURGE GRETTON. With 12 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 
7s. 6d. net. 
**These chapters revive the old life of the Cotswolds with great charm.”—Times. 
“A wondestall interesting book on rural life and conditions as they existed during the 
past century.” —Evening Standard. 


DAYS IN ATTICA. By Mrs. R. C. BOSANQUET. With 


a Frontispiece in Colour and 16 other Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
A friendly guide for the traveller who goes to Athens without special knowledge of the 
country and its history. 


FICTION 
CHANCE. A Tale in Two Parts. By JOSEPH CONRAD. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. [Seventh Edition. 
“A work of brilliantly sustained imagination and superb craftsmanship.” — Punch. 
‘“* Marvellous literary style— brilliant character-study—a glorious book.”— Sphere. 
**So admirably built up, such a triumph of construction.”— World. 


IT HAPPENED IN EGYPT. By C. N. and a.M.. 


WILLIAMSON. Crown 8vo, 6s. : 
“A whirl of excitement and adventurous episode.” —Liverpool Post. 
“The authors are at their deftest and gayest.” -Daily News. 
“It pulses with life—a fresh and fascinating story—and woven through it is the 
mysterious glamour of Egypt.”— Daily Chronicle. 


THE HAPPY HUNTING GROUND. 
By ALICE PERRIN, Author of ‘ The Anglo-Indians.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 
[Second Edition. 
“A modern Jane Austen....A well-nigh perfect example of her art.”— Daily Chronicle, 
** An excellent story, written throughout with a quiet force and skill.” 


Westminster Gazette, 
THE GOLDEN BARRIER. 


By AGNES and 


EGERTON CASTLE. Crown 8vo, 68. [Second Edition. 
“It is a wholly delightful book ; the characterization is masterly, and the descriptions 
are as piquant and scintillating as ever.”—Liverpool Post. 


[Fifth Edition, 


Thoughts 


THE END OF HER HONEYMOON. 
By Mrs. BELLOC LOWNDES, Author of ‘The Chink in the 


Armour.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 


This is a story full of excitement, mystery, and tender interest. It engrosses and 
enthrals. 


THE WAY HOME. 3; BASIL KING, Author of ‘The 


Wild Olive.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition. 
“Tt is a well-told story, and the characters are drawn with great skill.” 
| “‘ A sincere and —— piece of work.”—Country Life. Pali Mall Gazette. 
“The whole story is dled in a strong and striking manner.”—Birmingham Gazette. 


‘A CROOKED MILE. By OLIVER ONIONS, Author 


of ‘The Two Kisses,’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“It is written with fine intelligence, and there is truth in all that Mr. Onions 
| pictures.” —Globe. 
‘The fidelity of his narrative is its strength, and in his brilliant delineation of people 
| he has given us a story in his happiest fashion.”— Dundee Advertiser. 
“* An extraordinarily entertaining comedy.”—Evening News. 


‘ON THE STAIRCASE. | 8y FRANK swINNERTON, 


Author of ‘The Happy Family.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“Mr. Frank Swinnerton is one of the subtlest of our realists. Barbara lives before 
us, in her pathetic defiance, and her courage, and her disturbing beauty ; Cissie su remely 
lives. ‘ Distinction’—word so much misused—is the only word for both author and book. 

Evening Standard. 

“* For its fidelity to life it is a wholesome and a happy book.”—Daily News. 


THE WAY OF THESE WOMEN. 
By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition. 
‘It is a well-constructed story of real love, real jealousy, and real sacrifice.” —Observer. 

** A story of quick incident and unflagging interest.”— Daily Telegraph. 


POTTER AND CLAY. By Mrs. STANLEY WRENCH. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


| Tillers of the svil—their troubles, hopes, ambitions, and loves —are here sym- 
pathetically pictured. 


‘A ROMAN PICTURE. 3, Paut waineman, 


Author of ‘A Heroine from Finland.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 
A picturesque and romantic love-story set in the Mother City of the world. 


TWO WOMEN, by MAX PEMBERTON. Crown 8vo, 63 


An exciting romance dealing with the spy mania on the Continent. 


THE FRUITS OF THE MORROW. 

By AGNES JACOMB, Author of ‘ The Faith of His Fathers.’ Crown 
8vo, 6s. 

An engrossing tale of parental influence. 


FIREMEN HOT. .y ©. J. CUTCLIFFE HYNE, Author 


of ‘The Adventures of Captain Kettle.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 
The adventures of three marine firemen in Mr. Hyne’s best manner. 


LOTTERIES OF CIRCUMSTANCE. ?y 
R. C. LYNEGROVE. Crown 8vo, 63. 


The matrimonial adventures of two sisters belonging to the impoverished German 
| aristocracy. 


THE GIRL ON THE GREEN. 
ALLERTON. Crown 8vo, 6s. ; 
A delightful romance of golfing. 


THE ORLEY TRADITION. 3y RALPH STRAUS, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
| A charming story of county families, country houses, and country life. 


SIMPSON. By ELINOR MORDAUNT, Author of ‘The Garden 


of Contentment.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition. 
‘* Excellent reading ; humorous sometimes, pathetic sometimes, and even touching @ 
tragic note here and there.”— Birmingham Post. 
“* Always both gracefully written and quietly amusing.”—Scotsman. 


‘THE SEA CAPTAIN. .-y #. ©. BAILEY, Author of 
‘The Lonely Queen.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Hdition. 

A story of the great Elizabethan times in which the hero has amazing adventures. 

‘**A story of thrilling adventure, told in such a way that one might easily take it for 

| historical truth ; and that is the height of success.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


SQUARE PEGS. 2y CHARLES INGE, Author of ‘The 


Unknown Quantity.’ Crown 8vo, 63. ’ 
‘* An interesting book, admirably written, and full of powerful studies.” —Standard. 
“ A fascinating story covering an entirely new field.”—Daily Graphic. 
‘*A moving book because it is a sincere one.”—Morning Post. 


/'MESSENGER’S. by MARGARET HOPE, Author of 
‘Christina Holbrook.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 


‘BLACKLAW. By Sir GEORGE MAKGILL. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


* A stirring and emotional —, full 4 a packed with character, and animated 
b erful moral impulse.”— Dai ‘elegra; 
. “the book is marked by style, ona. and imagination.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
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